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CHAPTER  1 


ORIENTATION 

This  chapter  of  orientation  presents  the  problem,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  the  schema  of 
organization* 

The  Problem. 

This  study  as  so  defined,  ’’The  Thematic  Apperception  Test 
Pictures:  a  Study  of  Common  Stories  as  Told  by  Normal,  Adult  Females”, 
is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what,  if  any,  are  the 
common  elements  appearing  in  the  stories  told  to  the  twenty  pictures 
of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test^by  normal,  unmarried,  female  sub¬ 
jects  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five  years*  The  use 
of  the  term  "common”  presupposes  a  frequency  of  occurrence*  An  elem¬ 
ent  is  here  taken  to  mean  a  picture  detail,  event  or  idea  composing 
the  story  and,  as  Wyatt  (102)  puts  it  "identical,  exchangeable,  and 
capable  of  being  added  together”*  Stories,  therefore,  must  be  anal¬ 
yzed  for  frequency  of  occurrence  of  elements  as  they  appear  in  the 
productions*  This  results  in  an  indication  of  the  common  reactions 
of  normal  subjects  to  each  of  the  pictures.  The  subjects  used  in 

this  study  have  been  divided  into  three  age  groupings:  14.0  -  17.11; 

2 

18.0  -  24.11;  and  25  -  34.11  •  It  is,  thus,  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  statement  of  the  common  response  for  the  total  group  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  significant  similarities  and  differences  of  responses  for 
each  individual  group  within  the  total. 


1.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  TAT. 

2.  Cf.  p.28,  infra:  discussion  of  the  method  of  grouping 
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The  Importance  of  the  Problem. 

The  topic  of  this  thesis  implies  the  production  of  norms.  The 
norm  in  statistical  procedures  is  defined  as  the  "central  tendency" 

(25,  pp. 61-62)  or  in  reference  to  the  TAT  specifically,  "the  way  in 
which  most  individuals  react  to  the  picture  content"  (38,  p.55). 

In  other  words,  the  norm  is  the  common  response  of  a  defined  group. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  such  defined  central  tendencies  or 
commonalities  increase  or  destroy  the  very  purpose  of  the  project- 
ive  technique  is  a  controversial  one^*  The  TAT  is  concerned  with 
the  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  individual  unconscious  and 
the  individual  ways  of  meeting  stimuli.  If  the  production  of  norms 
means  the  setting  up  of  group  standards  as  such,  the  individual  res¬ 
ponse  would  seem  to  be  lost  and,  thus,  the  primary  significance  of 
the  projective  technique.  As  a  psychological  instrument,  the  project¬ 
ive  technique  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  un¬ 
structured  test  material — the  blot  of  ink  or  the  vague  and  indefin¬ 
ite  picture — lending  itself  to  many  varied  interpretations,  the 

o 

individual  projects  his  private  world  and  "structures  the  unstructur¬ 
ed  according  to  his  own  structures"  (66,  p.5).  Or  more  specifically 
according  to  Murray,  the  author  of  the  TAT,  the  projective  technique 
is  a  method  of  investigating  the  process  by  which  the  experiencing 
subject  refers  to  the  external  world  (the  picture  material)  his  own 
psychic  elements  "needs,  feelings,  emotions,  or  images  and  contexts 
of  images  activated  by  such  affective  states"  (58,  p.547),  and 
therefore  is  a  method  of  investigating  the  elements  themselves  • 

1.  Frank  (25,  pp. 61-62)  both  criticizes  and  supports  the  idea  of 
norms  as  does  Sargent  (78,  pp. 418-19)  but  the  latter  is  emphatic  in 
voicing  the  need  of  such  data.  Harrison  (38)  feels  that  such  norms 
are  essential. 

2.  Cf.  p.23  (infra)  for  definition. 

3.  Cf.  pp. 22-23  (infra)  for  a  discussion  of  Murray's  dynamic  theories. 
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However,  a  more  careful  consideration  of  such  criticism  as 
that  of  Frank  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  case  for  normative  data. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  common  response  to  a  common  set  of  stimuli. 
Given  subjects  of  a  comparable  age  span,  socio-economic-cultural  back¬ 
ground,  and  commonly  defined  degree  of  mental  health,  it  is  feasible 
that  there  might,  and  could  be,  a  basic  core  of  commonality  of  res¬ 
ponse  while,  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  indiv¬ 
idual  variation,  especially  in  elaboration.  The  individual  varia¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  basic  idea  and  its  variations,  may  well  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  function  of  biological-physiological  individuality  and  specific 
environmental  trauma.  This  highly  individualized,  and  from  a  clin¬ 
ical  standpoint,  the  clinically  significant  response,  can  only  be 
selected  if  there  is  a  criterion  of  commonality  by  which  to  evaluate 
its  significance,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  each  response 
composing  that  group  has  been  contributed  by  an  individual  whose  basic 
idea  may  be  common  but  whose  elaborations  are  highly  individualized 
and  significant. 

Organization, 

The  material  presented  herein  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  and  discussing  other  similar  studies,  related  work  in¬ 
dicating  the  need  for  the  present  study;  a  discussion  of  the  test 
itself  including:  description,  history  of  development  and  the  defin¬ 
ition  and  discussion  of  the  underlying  dynamics  involved.  Following 
this  orientation  and  survey  of  the  literature,  the  administrative 
techniques  including  selection  of  subjects,  materials,  and  administ¬ 
rative  procedures,  are  presented.  The  central  problem  is  that  of 
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analysis.  The  study  depends  upon  a  scheme  of  analysis  which  will 
reveal  a  frequency  of  occurrence  of  elements.  The  schema  here 
presented  is  considered  in  relation  to  methods  employed  by  other 
workers  in  the  field.  An  analysis  chart  is  included  in  descriptive 
detail  together  with  a  specimen  analysis  work  sheet;  sample  stories  are 
analyzed  and  summarized  as  illustrative  of  the  method  of  procedure. 

The  results  are  presented  in  the  form  of  frequency  tables  indicating 
the  frequency  of  occurrences  of  the  significant  elements  across  the 
entire  analysis  sheet  and  range  of  subjects.  Statistical  procedures 
have  been  employed  where  such  methods  could  contribute  to  the  valid- 
ity  and  darity  of  the  results.  The  frequency  tables  are  then  present¬ 
ed,  as  the  thesis  topic  requires,  in  the  form  of  a  proee  account  of 
the  common  story  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  the  picture  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  conclusion  presents  a  critical  evaluation  of  this  study  of 
TAT  stories,  suggestions  for  the  application  of  the  results  and 
recommendations  for  an  extension  of  this  work  in  its  many  aspects. 
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CHAPTER  11 

SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  other  work  related 
to  the  problem  together  with  a  further  discussion  of  the  need 
and  application  of  the  data. 

Related  Work. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  normative  data  fails  to  reveal 
any  work  directed  towards  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation 
of  common  stories  as  told  by  normal  females.  The  most  nearly  comp¬ 
arable  work  is  that  of  Rosenzweig,  charting  common  elements  of 
stories  told  by  groups  of  men  and  women  selected  according  to  cert¬ 
ain  parameters*  Stein’s  "common  stories  as  told  by  normal  males" 
is  an  account  of  common  stories  gathered  in  clinical  practice. 
Rapaport’s  "item  analysis"  is  a  statement  of  "expectancies"  also 
as  a  result  of  clinical  experience  and  without  reference  to  age, 
sex  or  mental  state.  Preliminary  and  minor  studies  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  Beliak  and  Ekstein,  and  by  Combs.  Following  is  a  detail¬ 
ed  discussion  of  the  above  studies. 

Rosenzweig  (69)  selected  50  men  and  50  women  ranging  in  age 
from  20  to  40  years  with  normalcy  in  respect  to  mental  health  being 
determined  by  means  of  a  brief  case  history  regarding  nervous  dis¬ 
ease,  psychiatric  treatment  or  institutionalization#  This  criterion 
of  normality  may  well  be  criticized  as  being  too  broad.  Before  re¬ 
sults  can  be  presented  purporting  to  be  representative  of  the  normal, 
untraumatized  response,  a  more  intensive  screening  of  the  population 
must  be  undertaken  to  eliminate  those  subjects  showing  evidence  of 
emotional  disturbance  contributing  to  distorted  perception  and 
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apperception1 2.  A  further  criticism  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
study  is  not  representative  of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  as  such 
in  that  only  12  selected  pictures  were  used  for  each  male  and  female 
group.  However,  an  attempt  has  been  made  at  charting  responses  for 
the  defined  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  most  common  elements 
of  the  response  under  selected  categories.  This,  then,  is  perhaps  the 
most  nearly  comparable  study  to  the  one  herein  presented. 

Although  the  topic  for  this  study  was  suggested  by  the  work  of 

Stein  (88),  being  defined  as  "a  distribution  of  common  stories  based 

on  a  study.  ..of  normal  adult  males,,,  it  is  comparable  only  in  the  use 

of  the  word  "common”.  An  investigation  of  Stein’s  work  reveals  no 

indication  of  age  span,  criterion  of  normalcy,  or  the  method  of  pro- 

2 

cedure.  A  personal  communication  with  Dr.  Stein  adds  further  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  problem  as  to  whether  these  are  "common"  stories  and 
casts  further  doubt  upon  their  being  the  productions  of  normal  subjects. 

The  "item  analysis"  of  Rapa port  (66,  pp. 421-23)  is  merely  an  "expect 
ancy"  based  upon  intuitive  judgment  from  clinical  experience  and  with 
no  attempt  at  definition  of  age,  sex,  or  mental  state.  This  material 


1.  J.F.'  Brown  (11,  p.5)  writes:  "it  is  hard  to  get  reliable  statistics., 
it  has  been  estimated  that  5  out  of  every  100  American  citizens  will 

at  some  time  or  other  be  confined  in  a  state  hospital  because  of  mental 
illness,  and,  since  many  individuals  who  should  be  hospitalized  are  not, 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  an  additional  5  out  of  every  100 
are  at  some  time  incapacitated  although  not  hospitalized  because  of 
mental  disease... President  Angell  of  Yale  estimated  that  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  American  college  undergraduate  body  at  any  given  time  are 
in  need  of  the  services  of  the  mental  hygienist. . .one  could  fairly 
accurately  estimate  that  at  some  time  nearly  the  whole  population  is 
at  least  in  need  of  advice". 

2.  Under  date  of  May  10th,  1950,  Dr.  Stein  advises:  "I  referred 
only  to  common  themas  as  determined  by  clinical  experience.  I  was  not 
concerned  only  with  normals...". 
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could  in  no  way  be  used  as  normative  data  which  fact  is  pointed  out 
by  the  author  in  his  statement  that  "more  experience  than  one  group 
of  investigators. . .and  with  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  general  trends". 

Beliak  and  Ekstein  (Behave  made  an  investigation  of  the  TAT 
pictures  in  relation  to  frequency  of  principal  themes  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  study  in  which  stories  were  written  by  250  college  students 
to  pictures  projected  on  a  screen,  and  analyzed  for  thematic  freq¬ 
uency.  Combs  (17,  p.72)  has  also  presented  the  kinds  of  material 
revealed  by  the  TAT  with  emphasis  upon  action  in  the  present  and 
future,  and  also  (17,  p.69)  with  respect  to  motivation  in  reference 
to  which  he  lists  twelve  dominant  motives,, 

Need  and  Application  of  the  Data. 

With  this  introductory  discussion  of  related  work,  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  need  and  application  of  such  TAT  norms. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  use  of  projective  tech¬ 
niques  in  clinical  practice-  reveals  that  the  Rorschach  Personality 
Diagnostic  and  the  TAT  are  the  most  widely  used  diagnostic  tools  (12,  p.7). 
The  clinician,  however,  due  to  lack  of  a  criterion  of  expectancy, 
must  depend  upon  his  experience  and  clinical  acuity  in  the  use  of  the 
productions  of  his  eases.  Reports  of  research  indicate  the  unqualified 
need  of  such  data.  The  work  of  the  teacher  and  student,  as  well,  is 
greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  such  basic  material.  The  need  and 
application  of  normative  data  is  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
clinical  and  research. 


1 


This  work  is  not  available  for  consultation  at  this  time 
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Clinical.  Without  a  knowledge  of  what  i_s  the  usual  response, 
the  clinician  has  no  way  except  that  of  applying  his  knowledge  gained 
by  long  and  continued  use  of  the  test,  of  spotting  the  unusual  and 
individually  significant  response:  the  response  pointing  to  the  in¬ 
dividualized  area  of  cathexis1*  Such  a  body  of  information  available 
to  the  clinician  will  thus  save  much  time  spent  in  searching  for 
those  clinically  significant  traumatic  situations  and  areas  of  cath- 
exis.  The  mental  effort  spent  in  considering  and  rejecting  until 
the  significant  is  found,  might  better  be  employed  in  the  ther¬ 
apeutic  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  purpose  of  investigation  is 
to  discover  both  the  areas  of  adjustment  (to  be  capitalized  upon  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  subject)  and,  more  especially,  those  of 
maladjustment.  The  clinician  is  not  justified  in  the  employment  of 
more  time  and  energy  in  investigation  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  light  of  present  available  or  potentially  available  information. 

The  clinician’s  perceptions  and  apperceptions  are  individually 
determined  just  as  are  those  of  his  patient.  It  is  imperative,  if 
any  reliability  of  judgment  is  to  be  attained,  that  there  should  be 
some  check  upon  the  possibility  of  distortion  of  judgment  by  virtue 
of  the  clinician's  individualized  projection  and  the  subsequent 
interpretation  in  terms  of  his  own  dynamics.  Having  checked  his 
interpretation  against  the  common  response,  the  diagnostician  may 
proceed  more  cautiously  and  more  surely  to  consider  the  true  indiv¬ 
iduality  of  the  unusual  response. 

The  usability  of  the  test  is  also  facilitated  and  broadened  in 
scope  by  the  availability  of  a  criterion  of  commonality.  True,  a 


1 


Cf.  p.23  for  a  discussion  of  the  term  "cathexis" 
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background  knowledge  can  be  obtained  over  a  period  of  years  but  it 
is  unfortunate  if  the  use  of  the  TAT  must  be  limited  by  such  a 
long-term  experimental  procedure.  The  material  elicited  by  the 
application  of  the  TAT  can  possibly  be  acquired  during  the  inter¬ 
view  by  the  trained  and  experienced  analyst  but  this  method  requires 
many  hours  of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  energy.  One  of  the 
chief  values  of  the  TAT  is  that  a  knowledge  of  individual  dynamics 
may  be  acquired  in  two  sessions  of  administration,  the  time  necessary 
for  interpretation,  a  further  session  or  sessions  for  the  relation 
of  the  material  to  the  case  history  data,  and  possibly  sessions  for 
free  association.  The  time  element  is  determined  by  the  complexity 
of  the  record.  With  a  statement  of  expectancies  before  him,  the 
student  may  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  test  and  may  begin 
application  and  interpretation  immediately  without  being  hampered 
by  the  necessity  of  having  to  acquire  the  aforementioned  long-term 
experience  before  he  is  able  to  set  up  his  own  standards  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  these  with  a  doubtful  degree  of  validity. 

We  see,  then,  that  normative  data  will  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  test,  the  work  of  the  clinician  is  simplified  and  facilitated, 
and  the  patient  benefited  by  a  more  rapid  and  more  valid  diagnosis. 

The  elimination  of  the  time  element,  the  increase  in  both  depth  and 
scope  of  treatment  of  the  projective  production,  the  increased  valid¬ 
ity  of  interpretation,  all  lead  to  more  effective  therapy:  the  goal 
behind  the  formulation  and  the  application  of  the  TAT. 

Research.  Research  in  relation  to  the  TAT  and  its  problems  also 
points  to  the  need  of  normative  data.  A  considerable  amount  of 
research  has  been  undertaken  with  respect  to  both  reliability  and  val¬ 
idity  in  the  application  and  in  the  use  of  the  test  product. 
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Reliability*  From  the  scientific  standpoint,  a  test  employed 


should  be  subjected  to  reliability  and  validation  procedures  if  its 
results  are  not  to  suffer  from  distortion  due  to  subjective  interp¬ 
retation,  The  most  potent  statement  in  support  of  the  need  for  norm¬ 
ative  data  in  relation  to  reliability  is  that  of  Sarasen  (104,  p.286) 
to  the  effect  that  the  identity  of  recurring  themes  between  two  indiv¬ 
iduals  "is  a  function  of  the  language  of  the  interpreter  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  of  the  identity  of  the  observed,  or  inferred". 

Reliability,  defined  as  "The  self-consistency  of  the  Measuring 
instrument"  (38,  p,57)  has  been  established  in  the  case  of  the  stand¬ 
ardized  test  by  "statistical  evaluations  of  test  findings  when  util¬ 
ized  by  different  examiners  on  similar  groups  of  subjects"  (25,  p.61). 
These  procedures  are  applicable  in  situations  considering  the  indiv¬ 
idual  in  relation  to  the  group,  "The  projective  methods  are  for  the 
study  of  identified  individuals,  not  anonymous  units  assumed  to  be 
alike  except  for  quantitative  variations  from  group  norms."  (25,  p.61)« 
In  relation  to  the  TAT  "the  interest  is  not  in  story  reproductibility 
but  in  significant  material  that  can  be  analyzed  from  the  stories" 

(38,  p.57)»  The  determination  of  such  significant  material  cannot  be 
achieved  uhtil  normative  data  concerning  common  elements  have  been 
provided. 

The  methods  of  determining  reliability,  thus  far  employed,  have 
been  those  of  (l)  repetition  or  temporal  standardization;  (2)  matching 
against  autobiographical  data;  (3)  ratings  by  judges;  and  (4)  analysis 
by  several  or  groups  of  judge s« 
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(1)  Temporal  Methods: 

In  using  the  temporal  method  Tomkins  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
two  results.  Sargent  (77)  reports  that  Tomkins  found  it  necessary  to 
"repeat  the  test  in  20  sessions  to  bring  out  all  the  significant  themes 
from  one  subject".  Tomkins  as  reported  in  Bell  (6,  p.224)  and  in  his 
own  work  (94,  pp.4-8),  reports  that  in  working  with  a  single  subject 
over  a  period  of  ten  months  he  repeated  the  test  three  times  and  a 
fourth  time  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  finding  that  the  main  themas 
produced  in  the  whole  period  appeared  in  the  first  50  stories.  With 
normative  data  available  the  subject’s  productions  would  be  rated 
against  the  norms  established  by  the  testing  of  groups  of  subjects, 
and  would  seem  to  yield  more  valid  and  useful  results. 

(2)  Matching: 

The  method  of  matching  against  autobiographical  material  has, 
traditionally,  been  employed  by  Murray  (59)  and  by  Combs  (18)  in  his 
check  list  of  desires.  When  judgments  could  be  qualified,  judgments 
of  accuracy  reached  96$  for  the  TAT  and  91$  for  the  autobiographies; 
but  without  such  qualification  accuracy  on  repeat  performance  via s  86$ 
for  both.  The  emphasis  on  qualification  suggests  a  variation  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  judges.  It  is  significant  that  when  employed 
by  two  judges  such  matching  procedures  produced  results  in  only 
fair  agreement:  60$  for  the  TAT,  4 8$  for  autobiographies  (18) (6,  p.226). 
This  further  indicates  the  need  for  normative  data  against  which 
judges  may  check  their  own  interpretations,  gymonds  (89,  p.596) 
also  uses  the  method  of  correspondence  between  themes  in  the  story 
and  personality  trends  in  boys  and  girls.  Slutz  (84,  p.704)  used 


the  TAT  and  a  somewhat  similar  set  of  10  pictures,  finding  similar 
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material  was  produced  in  each  test. 

(5)  Ratings  by  Judges: 

This  method  employed  by  Harrison  and  Rotter  (37)  with  respect 
to  emotional  stability,  shows  a  correlation  of  .73  on  a  three-point 
scale  and  .77  on  a  five-point  scale.  Beliak  (56,  p.365)  reports  a 
high  relation  of  ratings  of  needs  and  press  in  work  done  at  the 
Harvard  Psychological  Clinic.  The  employment  of  such  judges  is  a 
repetitious  and  time-consuming  method.  One  may  also  expect  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ratings  to  vary  from  time  to  time.  Standardized  mater¬ 
ial  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  such  repetition,  and  would  add 
validity  to  such  a  method  when  it  must  be  employed. 

(4)  Analysis  by  Several  or  Groups  of  Judges: 

The  method  generally  employed  is  that  of  comparison  of  inter¬ 
pretations  between  selected  judges.  Harri son  (38,  p.57)  accepts 
ratings  by  more  than  one  judge  and,  in  a  later  work  with  Rotter  (37), 
he  suggests  the  use  of  three  or  more  examiners.  Coleman  (16)  deter¬ 
mines  reliability  by  the  rating  of  a  second  judge  and  considers  an 
essential  agreement  to  be  one  showing  a  difference  on  not  more  than 
one  of  the  ratings.  Sargent  (20)  in  a  recent  work  using  seven  judges, 
reports  a  correlation  of  over  .67  for  all  categories  except  ’•action” 
and  thus,  reports  a  reasonably  high  correlation.  Tomkins  (94,  pp.4-8) 
also  recommends  comparison  of  the  interpretations  of  individual 
analysts.  Mayman  (66,  pp.499ff)  recommends  the  use  of  more  than  one 
judge  and  this  suggestion  is  followed  up  in  further  study  with  Kutner  (56), 
in  which  is  reported  a  ’’contingency  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .56, 
significant  at  the  10%  level”  by  two  judges.  Clark  (15)  classified  the 


results  of  content  analyses  by  two  judges  and  obtained  tetrachoric 
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correlations,  high  for  all  except  "needs”,  while  Sargent  obtained 
correlations, high  for  all  except  "actions”, as  noted  above*  The 
comments  made  above  with  respect  to  the  use  of  judges  are  equally 
applicable  here. 

In  general,  we  concur  with  Combs  (19)  that  "we  must  be  wary  of 
regarding  reliability  in  the  usual  sense  since  the  instrument  is  in¬ 
tended  to  yield  highly  individualized  responses:  the  term  "congruent" 
should  be  used  to  represent  agreement, rather  than  reliability”.  Also, 
projective  devices  are  subject  to  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the 
analyst  and  judges  may  be  responding  to  different  phases  of  the  same 
response  (19).  This  points  again  to  the  need  of  normative  data  in 
order  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  decrease,  the  influence  of  such  prejudice. 

Validity.  This  term  is  generally  defined  as  the  degree  to  which 
the  test  measures  that  which  it  purports  to  measure.  Before  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  to  the  TAT  we  must  determine  what  the  TAT  pur¬ 
ports  to  measure.  Ih  contrast  to  Balken *  s  statement  (4,  p.197)  that 
the  "TAT  attempts  to  answer  three  questions:  "How?"  "What?”  and  "Why?", 
we  feel  that  the  TAT  reveals  the  content  of  thought  in  relation  to 
situational  factors  and,  therefore,  answers  the  question  "What?"  in 
relation  to  "Why?"  and  that  the  Rorschach  Psychodiagnostic  is  the 
complementary  tool  answering  more  specifically  "How?"  the  subject 
functions^ — the  structural  aspects  of  the  mind.  Therefore,  the  two 
main  measurements  made  by  the  TAT  may  be  said  to  be:  (1)  the  response 
of  the  subject  as  revealed  in  his  behavioral  reaction,  and  the 
content  of  the  production  viewed  from  its  formal  aspects;  and  (2)  the 

1.  Cf.  Shakow  and  Rodnick  (80  pp. 156-58)  Some  devices  are  more  adequate 
for  investigating  the  formal  or  structural  aspects  of  personality  -  the 
"how"  (Rorschach) ;  others  for  exploring  the  contentual  -  the  "what?"  (TAT). 
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significance  of  the  content,  at  a  deeper  level,  which  can  only  be 
evaluated  in  psychodynamical  terms  as  related  to  the  life  situation 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  as  Tomkins  (94,  p.9)  states,  that 
"validation  is  difficult  as  such  impalpable  material  as  hopes  and 
fears  frequently  cannot  be  directly  observed  in  overt  behavior  and 
has  to  be  inferred  from  their  effects  upon  behavior".  But  the  case 
for  validation  procedures  is  strengthened  in  the  light  of  MacFarlane's 
judgment  (54,  pp. 281-85)  that  "validation  of  the  Gestalt  process  we 
call  subjective  interpretation  rests  uniquely  upon  concepts,  theories 
and  the  experience  of  the  interpreters".  This  being  so,  some  objective 
criterion  must  be  made  available  by  which  to  rate  subjective  inter¬ 
pretations  if  any  degree  of  validity  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  is  true  that  ordinary  statistical  devices  used  in  clear-cut 
measurement  studies  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  validation  of  pro¬ 
jective  devices  and  since,  as  Sargent  (77)  has  put  it  "a  diversity  of 
acts  may  be  equivalent  for  discharging  the  same  drives  in  different 
individuals"  a  quantitative  statement  as  to  "how  much?"  must  remain 
relative  rather  than  absolute.  But  Murray  (61)  has, from  the  beginning 
of  his  study,  been  concerned  with  techniques  of  validation  and  has 
set  forth  a  number  of  possible  methods.  All  of  these  would  gain  in 
validity  and  some,  especially  (l)  and  (7),  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  normative  data. 

(l)  Multiplicity  of  Judgments: 

This  method  uses  the  ratings  of  a  number  of  judges,  a  method 
already  noted  in  reliability  procedures.  Such  a  method  is  supported 
by  Slut z  ( 84 ) ,  Cox  and  Sargent  ( 20 )  and  by  Mayman  and  Kutner  ( 56 ) . 
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(2)  Correlation  with  Other  Fantasy  Tests: 

Such  correlation  is  also  supported  by  Tomkins  (94,  p.9). 

Sara son  relates  dreams  and  TAT  themas  (6,  p.222).  MacFarlane  (54) 
and  Sargent  (65,  p.213)  also  support  this  dream  relation  method, 

(3)  Matching  with  Biographical  Data: 

With  respect  to  validation  procedures  this  method  is  employed 
primarily  by  gymonds  (91)  who  reports  an  appreciable  correlation 
between  theme  counts  and  estimates  of  adjustments  made  in  the  light 
of  life  and  case  histories,  MacFarlane  (54)  and  Sargent  (77)  support 
the  validity  of  the  matching  method  as  they  do  of  the  dream  relation 
method  noted  above, 

(4)  The  Matching  Technique: 

This  technique  is  cited  by  Murray  as  a  separate  method  but  it 
makes  use  of  both  the  judgments  of  ezperimenters  and  the  matching  of 
test  results  against  biographical  data,  all  of  which  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  above. 

(5)  Interview: 

In  clinical  practice  it  is  possible  to  check  the  interpretation 
in  interview  but  the  purpose  of  the  test  itself  is  that  of  saving 
interview  time  and,  thus,  the  test  should  be  capable  of  validity  in 
itself. 

(6)  Predictions: 

The  predictions  made  on  the  basis  of  the  test  results  are 
rated  against  future  behavior  and  case  progress.  This  is  a  long¬ 
term  process  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  research,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valid.  MacFarlane  (54)  feels  that  prediction,  proven  in  time, 


is  the  only  method  which  will  settle  the  argument 
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In  addition  to  the  above  methods  cited  by  Murray  another  may 
be  added: 

(7)  Temporal  Validation: 

By  this  is  meant  the  testing  of  the  validity  of  data  for  a 
specific  subject  over  a  period  of  time  as  is  suggested  by  Frank  (26,  po400). 

Balkan  (4.  p.197)  nicely  summarizes  the  problem  of  standardization: 

"ordinarily  tests  have  been  predicated  on  uni-dimensional 
statistical  methods  and  their  use  has  led  to  dubious 
’normal  psychology’  which  ignores  individual  differences 
and  thus  to  a  dubious  psychopathology". 

Because  of  the  totality  of  data  obtained  from  the  TAT  the  variability 
of  style,  content,  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures  and  the  variabil¬ 
ity  in  the  subject’s  life  situation,  current  statistical  techniques 
are  not  applicable.  This  variability  strengthens  the  case  for  norm¬ 
ative  data  with  respect  to  the  functioning  of  the  subject  as  observed, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  in  the  reaction  and  in  the  content 
of  the  production.  With  a  criterion  of  commonality,  the  stimulus 
value  of  the  materials  and  the  reaction  of  the  subject  can  be  eval¬ 
uated  and  significant  material — that  which  deviates  significantly 
from  the  norm — may  be  evaluated  for  its  true  worth. 

In  contrast  to  the  statement  of  Frank  (25,  p.6l)  that  "norms 
may  only  obstruct  investigation  of  dynamic  problems"  we  feel  that 
the  opportunity  of  evaluating  behavior  and  content  against  the 
common  elements,  makes  available  the  deviating  material  for  intens¬ 
ive  consideration  in  relation  to  the  dynamics  of  the  identified  in¬ 
dividual  as  he  functions  in  his  total  field. 

The  strongest  argument  for  normative  data,  though  a  negative 

one,  is  the  statement  of  Shako w  (81) : 

"with  the  language  of  phantasy,  the  psychologist  need 
not  be  too  much  concerned. . .he  accepts  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  wishes,  and  translates  into  his  own  terms". 
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CHAPTER  111 


THE  TEST 

The  preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  the  statement  of 
the  problem,  the  organization  of  the  work,  related  studies, 
and  indications  of  the  need  of  the  material  which  this  thesis 
is  designed  to  produce.  This  chapter  will  describe  the  test 
itself,  its  history,  and  the  underlying  dynamics  with  a  def¬ 
inition  of  terms  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  test  results* 


Description* 

The  Thematic  Apperception  Test  as  designed  by  H.A.  Murray  and 
his  co-workers  at  the  Harvard  Psychological  Clinic,  is  one  of  fif¬ 
teen  methods  proposed  for  the  eliciting  of  fantasies  in  the  explor- 

2 

ation  of  personality  (59).  It  consists  of  31  pictures  selected  for 
their  fantasy-evoking  possibilities.  Some  are  artists*  productions, 
others  are  illustrations  from  literary  productions,  and  a  few  have 
been  especially  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  test.  The  basic 
criterion  of  picture  suitability  has  been  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  character  as  an  evoker  with  whom  the  subject  may  empathize^". 
Another  feature  is  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  outline,  or  features 
which  lend  themselves  to  a  variety  of  interpretations  so  that  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  of  interpretation  may  be  possible. 

The  individual  pictures  are  designated  by  serial  numbers  rang¬ 
ing  from  1-20  and  by  alphabetical  letters  designating  sex  and  age 
range,  e.g.,  (young  boy),  MGn  (young  girl),  MBG-M  (boys  and  girls), 
t«ptt  (female  over  14  years  of  age),  **M”  (male  over  14  years  of  age), 

"GF”  (girls  and  older  females),  ,,BM,t  (boys  and  older  males),  MMFM 
(males  and  females).  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  19  and  20 

1.  C.  Morgan  and  H.A.  Murray  (57).  Empathize  rather  than  identify. 
Empathy  implies  the  projection  of  self  into  the  character,  an  activ¬ 
ation  of  the  character,  rather  than  a  passive  sympathy.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  Murray’s  theories  of  personality  is  to  be  found  on  pp. 22-23, 
infra.  ,  .  . 

2 *  As  a  matter  of x convenience  No. 16  (blank)  is  referred  to  throughout 
as  Picture  16  (P.15). 
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bear  no  sex  or  age  designation,  being  suitable  for  all  subjects,. 

The  pictures  for  young  boys  and  girls  are  suitable  for  children  from 
4  to  14  years  of  age.  Two  sets  of  10  pictures  each,  1  -  10,  and 
11  -  20,  are  selected  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  subject, 
for  administration  in  two  sessions  at  least  twenty-four  hours  apart. 

The  pictures  of  the  second  set  are  of  a  more  unusual,  dramatic  and 
bizarre  nature,  and  even  less  clearly  defined  than  those  of  the  first 
set,  lending  themselves  to  more  dramatic  and  freer  imaginative 
production  (62). 

The  TAT  was  intended  originally  as  an  instrument  for  the  study 
of  the  normal  personality  with  a  psychoanalytic  emphasis  upon  the 
exploration  of  the  content  and  the  demands  of  the  unconscious,  and 
the  defense  mechanisms  of  the  ego  in  its  efforts  to  cope  with  un¬ 
conscious  demands.  The  pictures  themselves  serve  as  frames  for 
fantasy  production  (76)  in  the  Gestalt  sense  of  a  frame  of  reference^. 
The  method  as  described  by  the  author  (57,  p.289),  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  fact  that  when  an  individual  attempts  to  interpret  a  com¬ 
plex  social  situation,  he  is  apt  to  tell  as  much  about  himself  as  he 
is  about  the  phenomena;  and  also  upon  the  recognition  that  a  great  deal 
of  written  fiction  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  expression  of  the 

author's  experiences  or  fantasies(32) .  The  process  involved  is  that 
2 

of  projection  « 


1.  Cf.  Harrison  G.  Gough  (36,  p.90)...”a  focus  around  which  exper¬ 
ience  is  organized.  New  situations  are  structured  in  accordance  with 
a  frame  of  reference”. 

2.  Cf.  p.23,  infra,  for  discussion. 
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History, 

The  present  series,  1943,  is  the  third  revision  of  the  original 
set  of  pictures  distributed  in  1936,  The  TAT  was  developed  as  a 
method  of  investigating  personality  in  a  four-year  experiment  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Harvard  Psychological  Clinic  by  H.A.  Murray  and  his  co- 
workers,  The  experiment  was  defined  as  "an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  man  reacting  emotionally  and  behaviorally  in  everyday  life”  (59) 
with  its  aim  the  formulation  of  a  theory  of  personality  which  became 
known  as  ”personology:  the  science  of  men  as  gross  or  molar  units” (59)^. 

Murray  was  influenced  in  the  formulation  of  his  theory  of  person¬ 
ality  and  thus,  in  the  construction  of  methods  for  the  investigation 
of  personality,  by  the  psychoanalysts:  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler;  by  the 
purposivism  of  McDougall;  the  field  and  global  theories  of  the  Gestalt 
school  principally  represented  by  Lewin;  and  by  the  organismic  con¬ 
cept  of  Tolman.  The  projective  method  can  trace  its  history  back  to 
the  formal  beginnings  of  experimental  psychology  when  Wundt  (9,  p.318  ff . ) 
undertook  the  analysis  of  conscious  states  and  processes;  to  Freud  (33) 
who  first  made  systematic  inquiry  into  unconscious  states;  the 
Gestaltists  (50)  with  their  theory  of  interaction  of  positive  and 
negative  force s2acting  in  a  field3;  the  organismic  view  of  Tolman  (92,  pp. 17-18) 
by  virtue  of  which  the  organism  functions  as  an  organized  unity  in  a 
single  event  and  in  successive  developments  throughout  life4.  All  these 


1.  E.C.  Tolman  (92,  p.7  footnote)  ”molar. . .more  than  and  different 
from  the  sum  of  its  physiological  parts. ..a  hypothetical  process  among 
the  molecules  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system”. 

2.  K.  Lewin  (50,  p.76)  also  (49,  p.8l). 

3.  _ ,  (50,  p.28,129)  also  (49,  pp.  97-100). 

4.  E.C.  Tolman  (92,  pp.17-18)  ”behavior  is  always  an  affair  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole”. 
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were  brought  together  and  formulated  by  Murray  (63)  into  the  dynamic- 
organismic  concept  in  which  physiological  states,  interacting  with 
environmental  forces,  instigate  the  organism  to  an  individualized 
response  motivated  by  inner  needs1.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
these  theories  is  undertaken  in  the  following  section  on  the  under¬ 
lying  dynamics  of  the  TAT. 

The  term,  "Projective  Technique"  was  first  introduced  by 
Frank  (3)  in  1939  but  projective  methods  had  long  been  in  use  before 
that  time.  Brittain’s  (10)  investigation  of  imagination  by  writing 
in  response  to  pictures,  1907,  is  the  first  formal  usage  of  the 
technique  to  be  reported.  This  was  unexploited  until  Schwartz  (79) 
of  Detroit,  in  1932,  developed  a  "Social  Situation  Picture  Test"  as 
an  aid  and  time-saver  in  the  interviewing  of  delinquent  children. 
Libby  (51)  in  1908  reports  an  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
the  imagination  and  feelings  of  school  children.  Clark  (13)  in  1926 
reported  a  phantasy  method  of  analyzing  narcissistic  neuroses.  The 
various  investigations  of  fantasy  in  language,  particularly  the  word 
association  technique  of  Kent-Rosanoff  (44)  in  1910, and  Jung  (42) 
in  1918,  were  all  basic  to  the  present  techniques.  The  formal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  fantasy,  as  such,  was  first  reported  by  Morgan  and 
Murray  (57)  in  1935  and  the  first  set  of  pictures  issued  in  1936. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  three  revisions 
have  been  made  resulting  in  the  present  formulation  issued  in  1943* 


1 


G£  K.  Lewin  (49,  p.85). 
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Underlying  Dynamics  and  Definition  of  Terms. 

The  definition  of  terms  can  best  be  handled  in  relation  to  a 
discussion  of  the  underlying  dynamics  of  the  projective  technique 
in  general,  and  the  TAT  specifically. 

The  Norm,  Normalcy,  Normality.  We  have  stated  that  the  TAT  was 
designed  for  the  investigation  of  the  normal  personality.  We  have 
also  learned  that  no  normative  data  have  been  published  concerning 
the  common  responses  of  normal  subjects.  The  norm  has  been  defined, 
in  relation  to  the  TAT,  as  the  way  in  which  most  individuals  react 
to  the  picture  content2.  This  study  is  concerned  with  the  common 
stories  of  normal  females.  The  normal  subject  is  here  defined  as  a 
non-institutionalized  individual  who  is  not,  at  the  time  of  testing, 
under  clinical  treatment  or  who  has  not  during  the  past  five  years 
been  under  treatment  or  suffered  emotional  or  functional  disturb¬ 
ances  requiring  clinical  treatment.  The  psychological  definition  of 
normality  is  both  a  relative  and  a  quantitative  one  (48,  p.286): 
relative  in  that  the  individual  normally  adjusted  within  his  social 
group  is  the  one  who  has  made  a  successful  identification  and  object 
cathexis  (67,  p.80);  and  quantitative  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  affect.  As  Freud  (33,  p.11,1)  has  put  it  "as  long  as  the  System  Cs 
controls  activity  and  motility,  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  in 
question  may  be  called  normal".  When  unconscious  motives  are  dominant 
the  emotions  rather  than  the  intelligence  are  in  control.  Because  we 

TI  The  terms  "normalcy"  and  "normality"  have  both  been  used  in  this 
report:  the  first  in  the  sense  of  a  state  or  condition  of  being  normal, 
and  the  latter  as  a.  normal  state  or  quality, 

2.  Cf.  p.2  supra:  "the  norm". 
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are  aware  of  the  devious  ways  in  which  emotional  imbalance  may  reveal 
itself,  other  than  in  mental  disorder  as  such,  our  criterion  of 
normality^has  been  extended  to  include  the  major  areas  of  physiolog¬ 
ical  function  in  which  disorders  of  a  psychosomatic  nature1 2 3 4may  reveal 
themselves.  A  disorder  in  these  defined  areas  which  cannot  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  of  a  strictly  organic  nature  has  been  adjudged  indic¬ 
ative  of  emotional  disturbance  and  that  subject  categorized  as  a 
clinical  case. 

The  test,  itself,  is  entitled  the  ’’Thematic  Apperception  Test”. 
The  definition  of  the  terms  used  requires  concurrent  consideration  of 
other  Murray  terminology:  need,  press,  cathexis,  trend  and  thema; 
together  with  general  terminology  defined  in  the  psychoanalytic 
sense  :  perceptioh,  apperception,  unconscious,  projection,  image 
and  fantasy. 

The  directional  character  of  behavior  is  determined  by  the 

”need"  of  the  organism  and  the  environmental  influences  or  ”press”. 

The  need  is  the  organic  potentiality  to  respond  in  a  certain  way 

under  certain  conditions.  It  is  the  resultant  of  certain  electrical 

and/or  chemical  processes  originating  in  specific  parts  of  the  body 

(60,  p.37).  The  object  towards  which  need  is  directed,  either 

4 

positively  or  negatively  ,  is  imbued  with  object-attracting  energy 


1.  Cf.  Subject  Data  Sheet, p. 29, infra. 

2.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar  (22,  p.9),  ’’bodily  changes. .  .brought  about  by 
mental  stimuli”;  also  Weiss  and  English  (97,  p.ll),  ”if  symptoms  exist 
without  a  physical  basis  or  if  physical  disease  fails  to  explain  the 
symptoms  completely”. 

3.  Cf.  p.19,  supra. 

4.  H.A.  Murray  (59,  p.103),  ’’adience  vector,  approaching  desirable 
objects”  (positive);  ’’abience  vector,  retracting  or  fleeing  from” 
(negative). 
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or  cathexis^.  The  cathexis  takes  the  form  of  a  press  acting  upon 
the  organism  as  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  force  resulting  in 
a  behavioral  trend,  towards  or  away  from  the  object  of  cathexis  and 
the  environmental  press.  Complex  behavior  is  the  resultant  of  a 
need-press  combination*  Such  a  resultant  is  termed  a  "thema"  des¬ 
cribed  as  the  dynamic  structure  of  a  single  creature-environment 
(need-press) interaction,  and  also  includes  reference  to  the  outcome 
of  the  subject-object  interaction  (_63,  pp.258-60). 

The  individual  perceives  the  objects  of  his  environment  by 
virtue  of  "conscious  recognition  of  configurated  sense  impressions 
or  segregated  sensory  wholes"  (perception)  (58,  p.545),  and  inter¬ 
prets  environmental  press  in  terms  of  his  individual  unconscious 
needs  ( ap  perception) ( 58,  p.547). 

The  unconscious  is  the  storehouse  of  need-press  integrates 
(thernas)  so  formulated  according  to  the  biological-physiological 
state  of  the  organism  and  past  experiences,  determining  the  action 
pattern  or  behavioral  trend.  Again  then,  in  relation  to  the  un¬ 
conscious,  apperception  is  the  individualized  interpretation  of  the 
perception  determined  by  the  unconscious  need-integrates  which  have 

at  one  time  been  conscious  and  which  are  capable  of  again  becoming 

2 

conscious  in  relation  to  environmental  press  and  ob.iect-cathexis  . 

Ob ject-cathexis  is  the  evoking  power  of  the  object  attracting 
to  itself  the  contents  of  the  unconscious  by  the  mechanism  of 
pro iection^hy  which  process  the  organism  attributes  to  the  object 

1.  H.A.  Murray  (59,  p.105)  "an  object  (an  entity:  thing,  person, 
institution)  that  evokes  a  need  is  said  to  fhave  cathexis’". 

2.  R.  Sterbe  (87,  p.38)  "Ob ject-cathexis  means  a  charging  of  the 
object-representation  with  psychic  energy  derived  from  the  various 
instinctual  sources." 

3.  S.  Freud  (28,  p.857)  "inner  perceptions  of  ideational  and 
emotional  processes  are  projected  outwardly. . .and  are  used  to  shape 
the  outer  world". 
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in  the  external  world  its  own  needs,  without  sufficient  objective 
evidence  (58,  p.547).  Because  the  subject  is  attributing  his  own 
inner  perceptions  (in  terms  of  apperceptions)  to  an  external  object, 
he  produces  material  which  otherwise  he  would  not  (because  it  is 
unacceptable  to  consciousness)  or  could  not  (because  it  is  unconscious). 
Therefore,  by  use  of  the  concept  of  projection  the  unconscious  is 
explored  and  dominant  drives,  emotions,  sentiments,  complexes  and 
conflicts  of  a  personality  are  uncovered  (62). 

Fantasy  and  Image.  Since  the  primary  function  of  the  TAT  is 
that  of  evoking  fantasies  stimulated  by  a  critical  situation  and 
revealing  unconscious  complexes  (62),  we  may  well  consider  more 
intensely  the  nature  of  fantasy  activity  and  the  image  around  which 
the  fantasy  is  woven.  Fantasies  are  of  two  kinds:  unconscious  and 
conscious.  It  is  with  the  first  that  Murray  is  primarily  concerned. 

Unconscious  fantasy.  Most  fantasies  may  be  represented  as 
complex  themas  (61,  p.134)  and,  being  so,  they  are  unconscious 
images  since  the  subject  is  not  perceiving  an  external  object.  If 
the  subject  could  adopt  the  introspective  attitude  some  of  the  so- 
called  unconscious  images  would  become  conscious  but  because  the 
attention  is  forcefully  centered  on  the  external  world, images  attain 
the  apparent  substance  of  external  reality  (58,  p.548).  The  TAT 
pictures  being  representative  of  external  reality  are,  then,  a 
frame  of  reference  on  -which  to  hang  images  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  unconscious.  The  personal  reference  is  unrecognized  because 
it  is  suggested  by  other  data  (the  picture  details)  and  the  product¬ 
ion  is  ascribed  to  the  reactivation  of  past  experience  which  serves 
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to  initiate  fantasy.  This  view  is  further  substantiated  by  the 
statement  of  Rosenzweig  (71,  pp. 289-90)  that  "because  the  language 
of  phantasy  almost  never  employs  abstract  terms  it  can  be  traced  to 
direct  previous  experience”.  This  is  the  tenet  upon  which  Murray 
bases  his  theory  of  the  image  and  fantasy"*".  In  the  Freudian  sense, 
images  are  traces  of  past  experiences  remaining  as  unverbalized 
images  in  the  preconscious^1,  and  the  unconscious  needs  raised  to 
the  preconscious  level3.  It  is  these  unverbalized  ideas  which  are 
given,  expression  in  a  verbalized  statement  as  fantasy  activity  in 
relation  to  some  externalized  object  by  the  mechanism  of  cathexis 
and  projection. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  everyday  indulgence  in  fantasy 
activity,  being  satisfying  to  the  subject,  must  relieve  a  tension 
which  can  only  result  from  the  frustration  of  the  striving  towards 
expression  of  a  need.  The  fantasy,  then  is  the  representative  of  an 
unconscious  complex  thema  residing  in  the  unconscious  as  a  need- 
press  integrate. 

Conscious  fantasy.  Because  of  the  selection  of  specific 
elements  by  some  subjects  and  not  by  others,  the  "active  phantasy” 
of  Jung  (43,  p.242;  40,  p.28)  would  seem  also  to  play  a  prominent 
part.  Here  the  conscious  mind  actively  participates  in  selecting 
elements  perceived  intuitively  in  the  unconscious  contents  and  which 
are  arranged,  developed  and  synthesized  by  the  unconscious  into  a 

T~.  J.T.  MacCurdy  (53,  p.14)  "the  image... is  some  kind  of  a  specific 
bit  of  sensory  experience  inferred  to  exist  from  the  presence  of  a 
reaction  for  which  the  specific  experience  would  be  the  appropriate 
stimulus”, 

2,  S.  Freud  (34,  p,2l)  "the  real  difference  between  a  Ucs  and  a  Pcs 
idea  ( thought) :.. .the  former  is  worked  out  upon  some  sort  of  material 
which  remains  unrecognized,  whereas  the  latter  (the  Pcs)  has  in  addit¬ 
ion  been  brought  into  connection  with  verbal  images" j  also  cf,  (33,  p«134)0 

3,  Loc.  cit.  "how  does  a  thing  become  preconscious?. . .by  coming  into 
connection  with  the  verbal  images  that  correspond  to  it". 
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consciously  acceptable  imaginative  construction^". 

Having  proceeded  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  aspects 
of  imaginative  activity,  we  may  fittingly  bring  this  discussion  to  a 
close  by  the  presentation  of  Murray’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  from 
an  objective  standpoint  "a  fantasy  is  a  mental  product  that  has 

certain  attributes: 

% 

1.  It  is  fanciful. 

2.  It  is  dramatic. 

3.  It  is  anthropocentric. 

4.  It  is  egocentric, 

5.  The  actors  are  driven  by  "needs". 

6.  The  fantasy  has  the  effect  of  fulfilling  these  needs. 

7.  The  story  is  constructed  of  pictorial  images. 

8.  It  is  detached  from  exigency — -a  playful  stream  of  thought. 

9.  It  is  autonomous. . .characterized  by  a  lack  of  effort. 

10.  It  has  the  quality  of  subjective  verisimilitude,  a  feeling 
of  "reality"  to  the  individual.”  (61,  p.142) 


1.  Gf.  M.D.  Vernon  (95,  p.274).  C.G-.  Jung  (41)  on  which  the  statement 

of  Vernon  is  based  is  not  available  for  consultation  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ADMINISTRATION  (l) 

The  work  on  administration  of  the  test  is  divided  into 
two  sections;  the  first  dealing  with  the  selection  of  subjects 
and  the  materials  used  is  found  in  the  present  chapter,  and  the 
second  covering  administrative  procedures  forms  the  body  of  the 
following  chapter. 


The  Subjects. 

For  this  study  a  random  selection  of  female  subjects  was  made 
from  a  supposedly  normal  population.  Contacts  were  made  through 
school  authorities,  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A  secretaries,  and  depart- 
ament  al  supervisors  as  well  as  by  personal  referral  and  communic¬ 
ation.  Insofar  as  it  was  possible,  it  was  indicated  that  only  those 
subjects  who  appeared  to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  who  had  no 
known  history  of  serious  physical  or  nervous  disease  should  be  re¬ 
ferred}  Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  subjects  by  source  and 
age  grouping.  The  manner  of  defining  class  limits  with  respect  to 
age  is  described  below. 

TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  BY  SOURCE 


Source 

Group 

1 

11 

111 

Total 

Bus.  Girls’  Clubs 

Sorority 

4 

4 

Y.M.C.A. 

6 

6 

Y.W.C.A. 

4 

1 

5 

Employed  Personnel 

Blood  Donor  Clinic 

1 

3 

4 

Dietetic  Staff 

3 

3 

Casual  Contact 

8 

3 

11 

Students 

High  School 

25 

2 

27 

University  Summer 

1 

14 

15 

Session. 

N: 

25 

25 

25 

75 

1.  Cf0  p.41  ,  infra,  for  details  of  contact  procedures. 
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■Age.  The  subjects  ranged  In  age  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  were  divided  into  three  groups,  referred  to  as 
Groups  1,  11  and  111.  The  manner  of  recording  age  and  of  defining 
class  limits  is  here  described  and  illustrated  by  Table  11. 

The  age  was  recorded  to  the  nearest  day  and  defined  to  the  nearest 
month  by  the  .5  of  a  unit  method  (52,  p.25).  For  example:  a  subject 
whose  age  is  given  as  14  years,  0  months,  15  days  (1-15  incls. )  is 
assigned  an  age  of  14  years,  0  months  while  a  subject  whose  age  is 
given  as  14  years,  0  months,  16  days  (16-31  incls.)  is  assigned  an 
age  of  14  years,  1  month.  Class  limits  have  been  defined  by  the 
integral  limit  method  and  the  subjects  distributed  in  age  groupings 
as  follows: 

TABLE  11 
AGE  GROUPING 


No. 

Lower 

Years 

Limit 

Mbs* 

Upper 

Years 

Limit 

Mos. 

25 

14 

0 

17 

11 

25 

18 

0 

24 

11 

25 

75 

25 

0 

34 

11 

The  real  limits  as  related  to  the  above  integral  limits  are  shown  in 

Table  111: 

TABLE  111 

REAL  LIMITS 

Lower  Limit  Upper  Limit 


Years 

Mos. 

Days 

Years 

Mo  So 

Days 

13 

11 

16 

-  17 

11 

15 

17 

11 

16 

24 

11 

15 

24 

11 

16 

-  34 

11 

15 

Since  we  are  concerned  with  the  relative  status  of  the  individual  in 
the  group,  it  is  felt  that  this  method  of  measuring  age  as  continuous 
data  (52,  p.26)  and  of  defining  class  limits  (52,  p.25)  is  sufficiently 
accurate.  It  is  recognized  that  age  data  may  be  collected  and  inter¬ 
preted  differently  (52,  p.27). 
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The  distribution  of  subjects  by  age  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
school  group,  by  age  and  grade,  is  shown  on  the  tables  to  follow. 

These  are  set  up  to  show  the  distribution  over  the  total  test  popul¬ 
ation,  the  number  of  normal  cases,  those  to  whom  tests  were  admin¬ 
istered  and  later  rejected  as  clinical  cases,  clinical  cases  screened 
before  administration,  and  the  number  of  uncompleted  records.  The 
differentiation  of  the  normal  from  the  clinical  case  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  "Subject  Data  Sheet”-1 2 3-.  This  will  be  considered  at  this 
time  so  that  the  tables  may  be  interpreted. 

Subject  Data  Sheet,  The  significant  variables  for  this  study 
are  those  of  age  and  mental  health.  However,  a  comprehensive 
subject  data  sheet  was  designed  for  the  recording  of  other  variables 
which  might  be  of  value  in  later  interpretative  work.  These  include 
the  educational  level,  occupation,  parental  history,  sibling  relation¬ 
ships,  religious  affiliation  and  main  interests.  The  medical  history 
section  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  be  a  criterion  of 
mental  health  or  normalcy.  It  covers  the  main  areas  of  function 

2 

defined  as  those  responsive  to  disturbances  of  a  psychosomatic  nature  • 

Any  disturbance  present,  occurring,  or  treated  over  a  period  of  the 
3 

last  five  years  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  to  be  specifically 
due  to  organic  disorder,  was  categorized  as  being  of  a  psychosomatic 
origin  and  the  subject  designated  as  clinical.  It  will  be  observed 


1.  yides.p.ii,  Appendix. 

2.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar  (22,p.658)  defines  the  areas  of  psychosomatic 
disturbances:  "disorders  of  the  vegetative  system. ..but  there  should  be 

a  recognition  of  psychosomatic  factors  in  all  medical  diagnoses”. 

Weiss  and  English  (97,  pp.1-2)  are  more  specific:  "cardiovascular, 

gastrointestinal  endocrine  system,  genito-ur inary,  respiratory, central 
nervous  system,  special  senses;  with  illnesses  grouped  as:  1.  Functional; 
11.  Emotional  Factors;  111.  Vegetative  Nervous  System. 

3.  The  length  of  time  normally  deemed  necessary  to  adjudge  response  to 
treatment. 
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that  this  is  a  much  more  searching  and,  therefore,  valid  criterion  of 
normalcy  than  that  generally  employed  in  such  studies^.  At  the  beg¬ 
inning  of  the  administration  it  was  decided  that  the  "Subject  Data 
Sheet"  should  be  presented  after  the  2nd  session  in  order  that  the 
subject  should  have  no  further  indication  of  the  purpose  of  the  test 
or  the  possible  use  of  the  material  than  that  of  the  collection  of 
stories  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  simple  tabulation  purposes 
(61,  pp. 30-31;  36,  pp. 90-91).  It  was  felt  that  resistance  might  be 
created  by  inquiry  into  facts  relating  to  family  and  health  situations 
of  a  traumatic  nature.  However,  out  of  the  first  30  administrations 
8  had  to  be  discarded  as  being  of  clinical  significance.  Following 
this  discovery,  the  subject  data  sheet  was  presented  before  the 
first  session  and  the  subject  informed  that  this  was  merely  a  routine 
procedure  in  order  that  subjects  and  stories  might  be  grouped  in 
certain  ways  and  because  this  study  was  concerned  with  subjects  who 
showed  no  indications  of  ill  health  in  the  areas  indicated.  This 
approach  was  entirely  acceptable  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  having 
created  resentment  or  having  instilled  a  feeling  of  rejection. 


1.  The  usual  designation  is  "hospitalized"  or  "non-hospitalized". 
Cf.  H.  Sargent  (76),  Rosenzweig  and  Fleming  (69,  p.484),  Rotter  (74) 
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Age 

Yrs.  Mos. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  BY  AGcE 
TABLE  IV 
GROUP  1 

Age  and  Grade  Distribution 

Grade  Normal  Clinical  Screened  Incompl. 

IX  X  XI 


14 

3 

1 

1 

14 

4 

1 

1 

14 

6 

1 

1 

14 

7 

1 

1 

14 

9 

1 

1 

14 

11 

1 

1 

2 

15 

8 

3 

3 

15 

9 

2 

2 

15 

10 

1 

1 

16 

0 

1 

1 

16 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

2 

16 

4 

1 

1 

1 

16 

5 

2 

1 

16 

6 

1 

1 

16 

7 

1 

1 

16 

8 

1 

1 

16 

10 

2 

2 

16 

11 

1 

1 

17 

0 

2 

17 

2 

1 

17 

4 

1 

N: 

6 

15 

9: 

30  25 

From  the 

above 

table  : 

1  :30 


were  admihi stered  for  a  total  of  25  normal  records.  Of  the  30, 

28  were  complete  and  2  incomplete;  4  records  were  discarded  as 
clinical  after  the  administration  of  the  subject  data  sheet,  3  of 
these  were  complete  administrations  and  1,  only,  partial,  due  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  subject;  one  normal  subject  reneged  from  the 
second  session  after  holidays  had  commenced. 


1.  That  is,  a  clinical  case  so  determined  from  the  case  history 
or  medical  questionnaire,  or  one  to  whom  the  test  was  administered 
at  the  subject's  reouest0  "Screened"  cases  are  those  to  whom  the 
Subject  Data  Sheet  was  administered  before  the  first  session  or 
who  were  eliminated  for  other  reasons  before  test  administration. 
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TABLE  V 
GROUP  11 

Age  Distribution 

Age  Normal  Clinical  Screened 

Yrso  Mo s* 


18 

0 

1 

18 

10 

2 

19 

4 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

8 

1 

20 

0 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

20 

2 

1 

20 

3 

1 

20 

4 

1 

20 

6 

1 

20 

9 

3 

20 

11 

1 

21 

0 

1 

1 

21 

3 

1 

21 

6 

1 

21 

9 

1 

21 

10 

1 

22 

1 

1 

22 

4 

1 

22 

9 

1 

22 

10 

1 

23 

23 

3 

11 

1 

24 

0 

1 

24 

8 

1 

- 

N: 

25 

5 

In  the  second  group  (Table  V)  2  subjects  were  Grade  Xll  students 
and  the  balance  University  students  or  business  girls*  Of  the  25  normal 
cases  3  requested  personality  diagnosis  and  4  clinical  consultation. 

With  respect  to  the  5  clinical  cases,  the  subject  data  sheet  was  admin¬ 
istered  in  4  of  the  cases  after  the  second  session;  in  the  5th  case 
the  subject  data  sheet  was  presented  before  the  administration  and  the 
difficulty  inquired  into.  However,  the  subject  rejected  evidence  of 
clinical  symptoms  which  were  later  judged  of  clinical  significance. 
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TABLE  VI 

GROUP  111 
Age  Distribution 

■Age  Normal  Clinical  Screened 

Yrs.  Mos. 


25 

1 

25 

2 

1 

25 

3 

1 

25 

5 

1 

25 

7 

1 

25 

9 

2 

25 

10 

1 

25 

11 

1 

26 

2 

1 

26 

6 

1 

26 

8 

1 

26 

11 

1 

27 

6 

28 

3 

3 

28 

10 

1 

29 

3 

2 

30 

2 

1 

30 

3 

1 

30 

8 

1 

32 

3 

1 

33 

6 

1 

34 

4 

1 

34 

7 

1 

N: 

25 

above 

table 

it  is 

7  :35 


administered.  Of  the  25  normals,  5  cases  were  interested  in  person- 
ality  diagnosis  and  discussion  and  1  case  was  referred  for  intensive 
treatment.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  emotional  disturbance  not 
being  revealed  in  physiological  functioning,  of  the  total  number  exam¬ 
ined*  Of  the  3  specifically  clinical  cases  2  were  tested  for  clinical 
reasons  at  the  request  of  the  subject;  one  was  given  consultation  and 
the  other  referred  for  intensive  treatment.  The  third  case  was  so  ad¬ 
judged  after  the  test  administration  and  more  intensive  consideration 
given  to  the  subject  data  sheet:  no  advice  was  requested  or  given. 
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The  subject  data  sheet  and  the  method  of  screening  cases  has 
been  discussed  above  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  cases  shown 
in  the  age  groupings.  The  tables  to  follow  present  a  summary  of  the 
total  administration,  the  distribution  of  normal  and  clinical  cases 
and  the  disposition  of  such  cases. 

TABLE  Vll 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Age  Group 

Normal 

N  $ 

Clinical 

N  $ 

Net  Total 
Complete 
Admin. 

N  $ 

Clinical 

screened 

N  $ 

Total 

Clinical  Ineompl. 

N  $ 

Gross 

Total 

'A  1  C1 

14.3-17.4 

25  83.3 

3  10.7 

28  93.3 

1  3.3 

4  13.3  1 

30 

30 

18.0-24.8 

25  80.6 

5  16.7 

30  96.8 

1  3.2 

6  19.4 

30 

31 

25.1-34.7 

25  71.4 

3  10.7 

28  80.0 

7  20.0 

10  28.6 

28 

35 

*  TOTAL: 

75  85.2 

U  12.8 

86  97.7 

9  9.4 

20  20.8  1 

CD 

CD 

to 

96 

1.  "A"  signifies  the  total  number  of  administrations  and  MCM  the  total 
contacts  made. 

2.  The  administration  with  1  clinical  case  was  not  completed,  and 
1  normal  case  did  not  complete  the  test. 

Of  the  total  administration  (88  cases)  86  or  97,7%  were  complete. 

Of  the  total  completed  (86  cases)  85.2$  were  normal  and  12.8$  clinical. 

Of  the  total  number  of  contacts (96  cases)  78.1$  were  normal,  20.8$  of 

the  cases  were  of  clinical  significance  11.4$  of  which  were  administered 

and  9.4$  screened  before  administration. 
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The  disposition  of  cases  covers  the  inclusion  of  the  case 
in  the  group  of  normal  records;  advisement , implying  a  discussion 
of  the  significance  of  the  test  as  a  whole;  consultation,  in  which 
case  a  full  clinical  diagnosis  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  subject; 
and  referral  when, after  discussion  and  at  the  request  of  the  subject  f 
the  case  was  referred  for  specialized  treatment. 

TABLE  7111 

DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 
NORMAL. 


Group 

ii 

Advi sm. 

N  $ 

Consult. 

N  $ 

Referral 

N  $ 

Record 

N  $ 

Total 

N 

14.0-17.11 

25 

100 

25 

18.0-24.11 

3 

12.0 

4 

16b  0 

18 

72 

25 

25.0-34.11 

5 

20.0 

1# 

4.0 

19 

76 

25 

N: 

8 

10.7 

4 

5.3 

1 

1.3 

62 

82.7 

75 

#The  case  referred  did  not  show  psycho sou© tic  symptoms 
according  to  our  criteria. 

Of  the  total  number  of  75  normal  cases  8  cases  or  10.7$  were 
given  advisement;  4  cases  or  5.3$  consultation;  1  ease  or  1.3$  clinical 
referral;  and  62  cases  or  82.7$  indicated  only  their  willingness  to 
contribute  their  records  to  the  project. 

The  specifically  clinical  cases  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
those  administered  and  those  screened.  The  categories  under  each 
division  include  advisement,  consultation,  referral;  the  total  number 
of  cases  in  which  such  disposition  was  made  and  also  the  number  not 
signifying  a  desire  for  disposition  of  any  type. 
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TABLE  IX 

DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 
CLINICAL 


Group 

Administered 

A  C  R  D  - 

A 

Screened 

CRD 

Gross 

D  - 

Tot. 

Total 

14.0-17.11 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

18.0-24.11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

25.0-34.11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

10 

N: 

4 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

-  -  3 

6 

11 

9 

20 

Legend: 

A:  Advi sement 
C:  Consultation 
R:  Referral 
D:  Disposition  made 
No  disposition  made 

TABLE  X 
SUMMARY 

DISPOSITION  OF  SPECIFICALLY  CLINICAL  CASES 

Category  N  $ 

Advisement  7  63.6 

Consultation  2  18.2 

Referral  __2  18.2 

11 


Of  the  total  number  of  specifically  clinical  cases,  not  included 
in  the  report  of  normal  records,  20  cases  or  20.8$  of  the  total  con- 
tacts,  55$  were  given  clinical  disposition:  63.6$  advisement,  18.2 $ 
consultation  and  further  testing,  and  18.2 $  referred  for  intensive 
treatment.  It  is  significant  that  9  cases  (45$)  either  were  not 
aware  or  did  not  care  to  express  a  felt  need  for  treatment. 

1.  That  is,  those  clinical  cases  to  whom  tests  were  administered. 
Cf.  p.31  footnote, supra o 
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TABLE  XI 

DISPOSITION  OF  TOTAL  CONTACT 


Category 

Advi sm. 

N  $ 

Consult. 

N  $ 

Referral 

N  $ 

No 

N 

Dispos. 

$ 

Total 

N 

' 

Incompl.  Gross 
cases.  total. 

N  $  N 

Normal 

8 

10.7 

4 

5.3 

1 

1.3 

62 

82.7 

75 

1  1.05  76 

Clinical 

4 

36.4 

2 

18.2 

2 

18.2 

3 

27.3 

11 

11 

(admin. ) 

Clinical 

3 

33.3 

6 

66.7 

9 

9 

( screened) 

Total; 

15 

15.8 

6 

6.3 

3 

3.2 

71 

74.7 

95 

96 

Summary  Statement,  Of  the  total  normal  group  of  75  subjects, 

13  cases  (17.3$)  were  given  clinical  disposition;  8  (10.7$)  requested 
discussion  of  personality  trends,  4  (5.3$)  were  given  consultation  and 
further  testing,  and  1  referral  (1.3$)  was  made  for  intensive  treatment?" 

From  Table  1/111  (Disposition  of  Normal  Cases  by  Age  Grouping)  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  expressed  interest  and  concern  with 
personality  problems  is  found  in  the  second  age  grouping.  An  equal 
amount  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  older  group  but  with  fewer  requests 
for  further  diagnosis  or  treatment.  This  is  concluded  to  be  indicative 
of  evidence  of  greater  individual  confidence  in  handling  personal  pro¬ 
blems;  a  strengthening  of  defenses  with  a  greater  degree  of  repressed 
anxiety;  and,  therefore,  flight  from  any  procedure  which  might  be  sugg¬ 
estive  of  overthrow  of  the  existing  defenses.  It  is  significant  that 
subjects  were  very  easy  to  obtain  in  the  second  group — many  requests 
for  testing  were  received  which  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The  greatest 
resistance  was  found  in  Group  111.  Contacts  were  difficult  to  make 
and  much  persuasion,  with  emphasis  upon  the  interest  of  the  procedure 
and  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  scientific  research,  was  necessary 


1 


Cf.  Table  7111,  p.35,  supra 
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before  appointments  could  be  consumated.  The  second  group  was 
interested  in  the  procedure  as  a  ’•personality  test"  and  were  anx¬ 
iously  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  an  evaluation  would  be  mode 
for  their  benefit. 

Reticence  in  cooperation  was  experienced  amongst  the  high  school 
group  (G-roup  1),  most  particularly  at  the  lower  age  limits.  These 
students  were  tested  during  school  study  hours.  This  procedure, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  subjects  were  individually  selected  and 
requested  to  cooperate  by  the  school  authorities,  was  instrumental 
in  overcoming  the  resistance.  The  students  at  the  upper  age  limits 
(Grades  XL  and  Xll)  showed  interest  in  the  procedure  but  were  not 
concerned  with  personality  diagnosis  as  were  the  subjects  of  Groups 
11  and  111.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  the  reticence  exper¬ 
ienced  at  the  lower  limits,  replaced  by  interest  at  the  upper  limits 
in  the  school  population,  is  suggestive  of  the  greater  degree  of  un¬ 
controlled  anxiety  characteristic  of  the  younger  adolescent  with  a 
precariousness  of  defensive  activity.  Such  anxiety  decreases  in 
intensity  with  increasing  age  and  the  better  organization  and 
strengthening  of  defensive  activity  by  the  older  adolescent,  contrib¬ 
uting  to  greater  confidence. 

Of  the  total  number  of  completed  contacts  (95)  15  or  15.8$  were 
given  general  advisement;  6  or  6.3$  clinical  consul tat ions;  3  or  3.7$ 
referred  for  intensive  treatment;  75  cases  or  79$  were  used  as  normal 
records.  No  clinical  disposition  was  made  in  74,7 $  of  the  total  test 
population.  This  figure  may  be  broken  down  to  show  that  82.7$  of  the 
normal  cases  and  45$  of  the  clinical  cases  were  given  no  clinical  dis¬ 
position. 


1 


Cf.  Table  XI,  p. 37, supra 
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Materials. 

The  test  materials  used  in  this  study  were  the  20  pictures  of 
the  3rd  revision  (1943)  designated  for  females  over  14  years  of  age 
and  presented  in  numerical  order:  1,  2,  3GF,  4,  5,  6GF,  7GF,  8GF, 

9GF,  10,  11,  12F,  13MF,  14,  15,  16,  17GF,  18GF,  19  and  20.  Numbers 
1-10  were  administered  in  the  first  session  and  11  -  20  in  the 
second  session. 

The  Subject  Data  Sheet  has  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
selection  and  grouping  of  subjects.  The  Subject  Contact  Sheet  and 
the  Contact  File  Card  will  be  discussed  as  part  of  the  administrative 

procedure. 

Due  to  the  scope  of  this  particular  testing  programme^and  the 
fact  that  it  was  convenient  for  the  examiner  to  record  the  product¬ 
ions  on  the  typewriter  that  method  was  used.  It  is  recommended  that 
when  machine  recording  is  employed  that  the  typewriter  should  be  one 
that  operates  as  quietly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  subject  may  not 
be  disturbed  or  unduly  fatigued  in  having  to  speak  above  the  noise  of 
the  machine.  If  a  noiseless  machine  is  available  it  should  be  used. 
Since  noiseless  machines  were  not  available  for  this  project,  amall, 
light,  portable  typewriters  were  used  and  placed  on  a  felt  pad  in 
order  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  reverberation  as  possible.  The  subjects 
advised  that  they  did  not  find  the  typewriter  disturbing  although  in 
several  cases  it  was  noted  that  the  story  was  dictated  rather  than 
spoken  while  the  machine  was  in  operation.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
total  number  of  subjects  stated  on  inquiry  that  they,  at  first,  found 
the  noise  a  disturbance  but  only  until  they  had  become  accustomed 
to  it.  From  observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  few  others  who  persisted 

1.  The  administration  of  the  full  set  of  20  pictures  in  2  sessions  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  for  a  net  total  of  75  normal  records  by  a 
single  examiner. 
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in  dictating,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they  were  more  concern¬ 


ed  in  not  producing  too  quickly  or  getting  too  far  ahead  of  the  exam¬ 
iner,  even  though  the  instructions  included  the  direction  that  the 
production  could  be  recorded  as  quickly  as  given,  and  if  not,  the 
production  would  be  halted  or  slowed  down  so  that  it  might  be  record¬ 
ed  verbatim.  With  repeated  encouragement  to  go  straight  ahead  with 
the  story,  all  but  one  subject  overcame  the  tendency  to  dictate®  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  such  dictation  is  due  to  a  slight  nervous 
excitation  and  an  over-concern  for  the  comfort  of  the  examiner  who 
was  required  to  type  continuously  and,  in  many  cases,  at  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  high  rate  of  speed0  Due  to  the  fact  that  by  this  method  the  product¬ 
ion  may  be  recorded  verbatim, and  at  the  given  rate  facilitating  free¬ 
dom  of  production,  it  is  recommended  as  a  superior  method  of  record¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  typewriter  is  a  noiseless  or  quietly  operating 
machine  and  the  typist  sufficiently  skilled  so  that  full  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  subject  and  the  mechanics  of  recording  disregarded* 
There  is  some  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  the  procedure 
becomes  more  formalized,  detracting  from  the  intimacy  and  relaxed 
nature  of  the  preferred  testing  atmosphere.  There  is  also  a  further 
disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  aware  that  asides,  comm¬ 
ents,  inquiries,  and  other  extraneous  material  is  being  recorded, 
unless  the  production  is  sufficiently  hesitant  that  such  extraneous 
material  may  be  recorded  while  the  story  itself  is  being  produced® 
However,  it  is  felt  that  the  advantages  of  typewriter  recording  noted 
above  outweigh  the  disadvantages,noted,to  an  extent  that  any  dis¬ 
advantages  are  negligible  in  a  normal  testing  situation®  Clinical 
practice  with  disturbed  subjects  would  present  other  factors  not  to 
be  considered  at  this  time* 
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CHAPTER  V 

ADMINISTRATION  (11) 

The  administrative  procedures  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter  include  subject  contact;  distribution  of  sessions; 
the  interview,  instructions  and  inquiry;  and  the  recording 
technique. 

Subject  Contact. 

The  sources  of  contacts  were  covered  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
"Subject  Contact  Sheet"'1'  was  used  for  the  recording  of  pertinent 
subject  data  in  the  initial  contact  such  as  the  occasions  when  intro¬ 
ductory  addresses  were  given  to  interested  clubs.  A  "Contact  File 

o 

Card"  was  kept  for  all  subjects.  Appointments  were  made  by  personal 
contact  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  subject.  Appointment  times  were 
recorded  both  on  the  file  card  and  in  a  Daily  Appointment  book. 
Hilow-up  calls  were  made  immediately  preceding  the  scheduled  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  further  check  on  the  suitability  of  the  time  and  the  sub¬ 
ject*  s  ability  to  keep  the  appointment.  It  is  significant  that  in 
only  2  cases  appointments  scheduled  were  not  kept:  1  case  being  that 
of  illness  with  a  later  appointment  made  and  kept;  and  the  other  that 
of  the  school  girl  who  reneged  after  holidays  had  begun. 

Distribution  of  Sessions. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  20  pictures  were  administered 

3 

in  two  sessions  .  The  standard  procedure  of  administering  the  two 

sessions  on  successive  days  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  distribution  of  sessions  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (Xll) • 

The  range,  total  time  and  average  time  per  session  per  group  is  shown 

on  Table  Xlll,  together  with  the  total  and  average  times  for  the 

complete  administration.  The  remarks  made  with  respect  to  times  in 

4 

relation  to  reaction  and  story  times  are  equally  applicable  here. 

1.  and  2.  Vide,  pp.  iii,iv,  Appehdix 
3.  P.59  supra. 4.  P.  68,  infra. 
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TABLE  Xll 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SESSIONS 


Session 

Group  Total 

1  11  111 

Single 

3 

1 

4 

Successive 

Interval: 

23 

20 

16 

59 

2  days 

1 

1 

7 

9 

3  days 

1 

1 

4  days 

1 

1 

5  days 

1 

1 

N: 

25 

25 

25 

75 

The  variations  in  the  first  and  third  groups  were  due  in  12$ 
of  the  cases  to  school  timetables.  The  balance  of  the  variations  in 
the  third  group  and  in  the  second  group  were  due  in  12$  of  the  cases 
to  work  schedules.  Other  variations  were  due  to  other  appointments 
and  home  demands,  particularly  in  the  first  and  third  groups.  The 
two  sessions  were  covered  in  a  single  administration  in  4  cases  (5.3$) 
due  to  the  shortness  of  the  session  and  the  consequent  greater  con¬ 
venience  to  the  subject.  In  the  second  group  the  average  time  of 
the  single  session,  covering  both  sets  of  pictures,  is  66,6  minutes 
and  62  minutes  for  the  single  subject  in  the  third  group.  With 
mature  and  undisturbed  subjects  it  is  felt  that  this  method  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  test  results  as  long  as  the  time  on  the  first  set 
of  pictures  would  suggest  that  the  total  time  would  not  require  much 


over  the  hour 
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TABLE  Xlll 

SESSION  TIME 
( in  minutes) 


1st 

Session 

2nd 

Session 

Both 

Sess. 

Group 

N 

Range 

Total 

A v. 

Range 

Total 

Av. 

Total 

Av. 

N 

1 

25 

28-65 

1119 

44.76 

33-75 

1331 

53.24 

2450 

49.00 

50 

11 

25 

20-80 

1121 

44.84 

30-70 

1158 

46.32 

2279 

45.58 

50 

111 

25 

30-67 

1189 

47.56 

30-65 

1215 

48.60 

2404 

48.08 

50 

TOTAL: 

75 

20-80 

3429 

45.72 

30-75 

3704 

49.38 

7133 

47.55 

150 

The  time  recorded  is  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  the  test  proper  to  the  conclusion,  including  all  comments  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  related  to  the  test.  The  range  of  times  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  limits  is  indicated  for  each  group  and  for  each  session# 

The  greatest  extremes  are  shown  by  Group  11.  The  largest  deviation 
in  average  time  for  the  1st  session  is  shown  by  Group 111,  and  for 
the  2nd  session  by  Group  1,  while  Group  11  deviates  most  widely  on 
average  time  for  the  total  of  the  two  sessions.  Variations  should 
be  considered  in  conjunction  with  reaction  times  and  story  length^, 
as  well  as  rate  of  production. 

All  tests  were  administered  in  private  counseling  rooms  made 
available  for  the  purpose  at  the  Education  Building  and  the  Psychol- 
ogical  Laboratory  on  the  University  campus,  and  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  It 
was,  thus,  possible  to  arrange  appointments  at  the  subject’s  con¬ 
venience  both  with  respect  to  time  and  proximity  to  either  the  work 
situation  or  the  place  of  residence.  The  chief  advantage,  however, 
was  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  all  administrations  in  privacy, 
without  interruption,  and  in  a  suitable,  congenial  and  quiet  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  room  was  arranged  and  facilities  were  provided,  as  far 
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Gf.  pp. 81-83,  infra 
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as  possible  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  relaxation  of  the  subject. 
The  testing  situation  was  highly  satisfactory  for  the  securing  of  an 
optimum  level  of  response. 

The  Interview. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  this  study  has  been  the 
acquiring  of  the  best  and  most  complete  stories  possible,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  an  emotional  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  optimum  degree  of  rapport.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
as  well  as  the  procedure  was  explained  in  general  terms  in  such  a  way 
that  any  idea  of  a  testing  situation  might  be  overcome.  The  project 
was  presented  as  an  attempt  to  collect  the  best  stories  possible  from 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  analysis  for  common  elements  and  thus, 
contribute  to  the  usability  of  the  test.  Further  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  no  correct  interpretation; 
it  was  just  as  each  individual  wished  to  use  the  pictures  as  suggestive 
of  a  story. 

The  room  was  always  prepared  beforehand  and  the  chairs  arranged 
so  that  the  subject  would  be  seated  beside  the  typewriter  desk,  facing 
towards  the  examiner  but  turned  away  at  about  a  45  angle.  It  is 
important  that  the  subject  should  be  facing  into  the  room  and,  if  poss¬ 
ible,  towards  a  window  so  that  the  gaze  may  wander  at  will  with  the 
aim  of  providing  the  greatest  freedom  possible.  This  position  was 
settled  upon  after  much  experimentation.  It  was  found  that  if  the 
subject  faced  in  the  same  direction  as  the  examiner,  the  voice 
could  not  be  heard  and  the  subject  was  able  to  read  the  transcript. 

Also,  most  subjects  showed  obvious  discomfort  with  the  examiner 
carrying  on  activity  of  which  they  were  not  fully  aware.  In  the 


I.  Cf.  Julian  B.  Rotter  (74)  for  a  comparison  of  seating  arrangements 
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position  of  facing  the  examiner,  the  45°  angle  was  decided  upon  so 
that  the  subject  could  be  aware,  at  all  times,  of  the  activities  of 
the  examiner  if  she  so  wished;  she  could  address  the  examiner  if  she 
wished  or  could  face  away  at  a  comfortable  angle  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  out  of  the  direct  gaze  of  the  examiner*  At  the  same  time,  the 
examiner  was  able  to  observe  the  subject  while  not  seeming  to  do  so 
directly*  A  further  factor  in  favor  of  this  position  is  that,  if 
the  chair  is  placed  near  the  front  of  the  desk  and  turned  away,  the 
transcript  can  at  no  time  be  read  by  the  subject;  thus,  the  examiner 
is  free  to  record  any  comments  and/or  observations* 

It  is  significant  that  in  a  fairly  large  number  of  cases  (re¬ 
corded  but  not  summarized  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis)  the  subject 
either  turned  the  dhair  or  turned  in  the  chair  to  face  the  examiner. 
When  this  was  done  no  comment  was  made  by  the  examiner.  This  is  an 
individual  testing  situation  and  all  procedures  should  be  designed  to 
elicit  the  best  possible  response  from  the  subject  which  can  only  be 
achieved  if  the  subject  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  according 
to  individual  needs.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  some  subjects 
are  more  comfortable  if  not  directly  observed  by  the  examiner  and 
that  others  feel  more  secure  if  a  face-to-face  relationship  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Perhaps  those  choosing  the  first  position  are  the  more  highly 
individualized  and  aggressive  subjects,  and  those  choosing  the  latter 
position  more  insecure  and  dependent. 

Instructions* 

Having  seated  the  subject,  explained  the  general  purpose  and 
procedure,  having  the  10  cards  in  order  from  1-10,  face  downwards, 
the  time  piece  prepared  and  the  paper  in  the  machine,  the  test  itself 
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was  begun.  The  instructions  were  typed  on  a  card  and  repeated  verb¬ 
atim  for  each  subject  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  in  presentation. 
Any  variations  in  further  explanation  were  made  after  the  subject 
indicated  that  further  help  or  explanation  was  needed  than  was  the 
rule  for  the  majority  of  subjects.  Again,  because  of  the  aim  of  this 
study,  such  further  help  was  given  as  individually  determined.  The 
instructions  for  the  1st  session  were  given  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  chance  for  you  to  see  how  well  you  can  tell 
a  story.  I  am  going  to  show  you  these  pictures  one  at 
a  time.  There  are  10  in  all.  What  I  would  like  you  to 
do  is  to  make  up  the  best  story  you  can  about  each  of 
them.  Tell  me  what  you  think  is  happening  in  the  pict¬ 
ure,  what  might  have  led  up  to  it,  how  it  might  turn 
out;  and  tell  me  about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
person  or  the  people  in  the  situation.  We  will  take 
about  5  minutes  for  each  story.  I  am  going  to  take  your 
stories  down  on  the  typewriter  as  you  give  them  so  that 
you  can  go  right  ahead.  Do  you  understand  what  you  are 
to  do?  (Remember,  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture, 
what  might  have  led  up  to  it,  how  it  might  turn  out; 
and  also  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  person  or 
people  in  the  pictures.)" 

The  summarized  instructions,  comprising  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  paragraph  indicated  by  brackets,  were  not  repeated  if  the 
subject  showed  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  instructions  as 
given.  These  summarized  instructions  were  repeated  for  each  of  the 
first  three  pictures  unless  the  subject  indicated  by  behavior  or 
freedom  of  production  that  such  repetition  was  unnecessary.  If  the 
subject  showed  lack  of  compliance  during  the  progress  of  the  test, 
the  instructions  were  again  repeated,  as  a  reminder  of  the  task. 

After  the  first  picture,  in  most  instances,  the  story  was  reviewed 
indicating  how  it  conformed  with  the  instructions  or  in  what  way  it 
had  to  be  completed  by  inquiry.  This  was  usually  at  the  request  of 
the  subject.  Such  a  review  was  instrumental  in  cutting  down  further 
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repetition  of  instructions. 

The  second  session  with  the  presentation  of  Pictures  11  -  20, 
was  held  at  the  same  time  on  the  following  day,  or  with  a  variation  of 
appointment  time  as  required  by  individual  subject  needs1.  The  in¬ 
structions  for  the  2nd  session  were  slightly  varied: 

"You  will  remember  what  we  did  yesterday?  The  idea  is 
the  same  today  but  the  pictures  are  a  little  different. 

Yesterday  they  were  about  more  ordinary  everyday  happ¬ 
enings,  these  are  a  little  more  unusual.  You  can  really 
let  your  imagination  go  and  make  up  the  most  dramatic 
story  you  can  just  as  you  did  yesterday  about  what  is 
happening,  what  might  have  led  up  to  it,  how  it  might 
turn  out;  and  tell  me,  again,  about  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  person  or  the  people  in  the  pictures. 

We  will  still  take  about  5  minutes  for  each  story. 

Remember,  really  let  your  imagination  go  and  tell  a 
dramatic  story." 

These  instructions  were  repeated  for  the  first  three  pictures  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  first  session,  emphasizing  the  dramatic  aspect. 
Picture  No. 16  (blank)  was  presented  in  its  numerical  order  with  the 
special  instruction: 

"This,  you  see,  is  a  blank  card.  What  I  would  like  you 
to  do  with  this  is  to  imagine  a  picture  on  it,  construct 
one  of  your  own,  de scribe  it  to  me,  and  then  tell  a 
dramatic  story  about  it  just  as  you  have  done  with  the 
re  st • " 

In  general,  we  concur  with  the  early  instructions  of  Murray  (61, 
p*122)  that  the  subject  should  be  told  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  sessions  but  not  of  the  real  purpose  (36,  p.91)  ;  and  with 
Balkan  (4,  p.194)  that  any  anxiety  provoked  should  arise  out  of  the 
material  which  the  subject  himself  has  evolved  and  not  out  of  the 
testing  situation  itself.  'We  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  term 
"imagination"  in  the  1st  session,  in  contrast  to  Murray’s  directions  (62,  p.3) 
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due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  imagination  to  many  subjects,  even 
so-called  normals,  is  a  fearsome  rather  than  a  pleasurable  occurrence. 
The  Inquiry,, 

No  separate  session  or  time  was  set  aside  for  purposes  of  inquiry. 
Inquiry  with  respect  to  the  areas  designated  by  the  test  instructions: 
past,  present,  future,  and  thoughts  and  feelings,  was  carried  out 
immediately  after  or  during  each  story.  In  general,  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  complete  his  production  freely  and  when  there  was  suff¬ 
icient  indication  that  the  story  was  completed,  any  omitted  areas 
were  inquired  for.  Also,  in  some  cases  when  the  subject  showed  by 
confusion,  blocking,  or  involved  and  elaborate  description  that  she 
was  becoming  lost  in  the  production,  inquiry  was  made  to  direct  the 
production.  It  is  emphasized  that  this  procedure  was  only  resorted 
to  when  the  subject’s  behavior  indicated  the  need,  by  direct  ques¬ 
tioning  or  comments,  or  by  gestures  of  frustration,  helplessness 
or  rejection.  Verbal  unclarities  were  all  inquired  for  during  the 
production  (66)  as  were,  also,  any  omissions  in  recording  due  to 
lability  of  expression.  With  the  typewriter  recording  technique,  it 
was  at  no  time  necessary  to  stop  the  subject  or  ask  that  production 
should  be  slowed  down.  As  indicated,  in  cases  of  extreme  lability, 
breaks  were  made  where  necessary  for  later  completion  in  order  that 
the  time  recording  and  estimation  of  rate  of  production  might  be 
valid. 

Because  this  thesis  is  not  concerned  with  interpretation,  in¬ 
quiry  was  not  made  with  respect  to  source  or  attitude. 
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It  is  observed  that  the  greatest  difficulty  with  respect  to 
story  productibility  is  experienced  in  relation  to  the  outcome;  and 
also  that  there  is  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  concept, "feeling" , 
being  mostly  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  as  "thought"  even  when 
specific  inquiry  is  made.  These  trends  may  be  observed  from  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  frequency  tables'^. 

Freedom  of  production  was  allowed  in  that  stories  were  not 
limited  in  length  or  in  time.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  true  indication  of  story  length  and  total  time 
of  production  as  normative  data.  Also,  if  the  subject  seemed  to 
feel  it  necessary,  more  than  one  story  was  accepted  if  it  was 
offered,  although  the  practice  was  not  encouraged.  Again,  these 
procedures  were  indulged  in  for  reasons  of  maintaining  rapport 
for  the  sake  of  achieving  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of  product¬ 
ibility. 

Recording. 

The  typewriter  technique  was  discussed  in  detail  in  relation 
to  "Materials".  Some  details  of  the  recording  technique  may  be  of 
value.  Each  story  was  recorded  in  double  spacing  on  an  8§  x  11 
inch  sheet  of  bond  across  two-thirds  of  the  sheet  from  the  left  hand 
margin.  A  fold,  lengthwise  of  the  sheet,  was  made  one-third  of  the 
way  in  from  the  right  hand  margin  so  that  a  column  might  be  reserved 
for  analytical  comments.  A  five-inch  line  was  used  on  a  28-line 

O 

sheet  to  facilitate  the  counting  of  words  and  story  length  .  Besides 
other  advantages  noted  in  the  typewriter  technique,  there  is  a  further 
advantage  in  being  able  to  make  carbon  copies  as  required.  For  a 

1.  P.  89,  infra. 

2.  P.  67,  inffa. 
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skilled  operator  the  time  required  for  the  insertion  of  carbons  is 
negligible  compared  to  that  required  for  recopying.  In  this  study 
one  carbon  copy  was  nude  of  the  first  20  records  but  was  discon¬ 
tinued  after  the  analysis  was  begun  when  the  second  copy  did  not 
seem  necessary.'*' 

2 

The  Recording  Sheet  illustrates  the  manner  of  recording  data. 

The  time  at  which  the  session  commenced  is  indicated  at  the  top 
of  Sheet  1  and  the  time  of  completion  at  the  end  of  Sheet  10. 

The  reaction  time  is  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the  production 
in  seconds  and  the  total  time  in  half  minutes  at  the  completion 
of  each  story.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  comm¬ 
ence  typing  with  the  story  production,  a  stop  watch  was  not  used. 

In  its  place  was  substituted  a  watch  with  a  second  hand  for  record¬ 
ing  reaction  time  in  seconds  and  total  time  in  half  minutes,  which 
was  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
All  material  presented  was  recorded  verbatim,  including  preliminay 
questions,  comments,  inquiries  during  the  test  proper,  and  post¬ 
scripts.  The  latter  will  mostly  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  succ¬ 
eeding  sheet  since  most  postscripts  were  presented  during  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  recording  sheet.  All  examiner  inquiries  are  recorded 
verbatim,  and  any  other  comments  when  time  or  rate  of  story  pro¬ 
duction  allowed.  Subject  comments  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  ”  ”, 

with  examiner  comments  in  brackets  (  ).  Pauses  are  indicated  by 

dotted  lines . the  number  of  dots  or  the  length  of  line  indicat¬ 

ing  the  comparative  length  of  the  pause.  In  cases  of  extremely  long 
pauses,  these  were  noted  as  such. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  copy  be  made  at  all  times. 

The  records  were  filed  by  story  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  individual  record  as  a  whole  as  was  later  required  in  some 

2.  P.  v  (Appendix)-.  .  , 
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All  records  were  read  and  checked  as  soon  as  possible  after 
recording  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  typographical  errors  and 
the  filling-in  of  any  omissions,  particularly  with  respect  to  asides, 
comments  or  observations.  At  this  time  the  Contact  File  Card^was 
completed  with  the  session  dates  and  times  recorded,  and  other  subject 
data  from  the  Subject  Data  Sheet.  The  back  of  the  Subject  Data  Sheet 
was  reserved  for  the  recording  of  observations  with  respect  to  the 
response  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  information  required;  the 
general  behavior  and  manner  of  presentation  of  the  test  proper* 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  where  strict  adherence  to  pro- 

\ 

cedures  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  valid  statistical  results, 
this  practice  was  followed.  When  variation  of  the  procedures  was 
conducive  to  obtaining  greater  cooperation  and  rapport  and,  thus, 
better  stories  from  the  subject,  such  variations  were  allowed.  It 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  individual  testing  procedures 
the  subject  must  be  given  first  consideration  and  the  procedure 
considered  in  relation  to  the  subject.  All  standards  are  relative. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 

A  study  of  methods  of  analysis  requires  a  survey  of  the 
literature  and  an  evaluation  of  such  methods,.  Such  a  survey 
and  evaluation  is  here  presented. 

This  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  TAT 
productions  and  the  formulation  of  schemata,  has  been  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  objective  categorization 
which  would  reveal  data  in  relation  to  the  reaction  of  the  subject 
to  the  stimulus  materials:  the  TAT  pictures;  and  to  the  product 
of  that  reaction:  the  dontent  of  the  story  itself. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  related  to  methods  of  analysis 
reveals  three  basic  types  which  may  be  described  as  (1)  subjective; 
(2)  objective; and  (3)  situational.  To  these  may  be  added  two 
combinatory  methods,  one  being  an  attempt  at  objective  tabulation 
of  subjective  material  and  described  as  (4)  subjective-objective; 
and  the  other  proceeding  to  identification  of  subjective  elements 
from  a  priori  consideration  of  the  objective  manifestations  and 
termed  (5)  objective-subjective. 

1.  Subjective: 

The  first  method,  that  of  subjective  or  intuitive  evaluation  of 
the  subjective  aspects  of  the  personality  as  revealed  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  material,  may  be  further  subdivided  into  those  following, 
simplifying  or  varying  the  Murray  need-press-thema  scheme  and  with 
the  a'ddition  of  other  subjective  considerations. 

Murray* s  latest  system  (62)  attempts  to  define  needs,  press 
and  the  resulting  trend  as  a  thema.  Aron  (2)  speaks  of  attributes 
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as  benefits  by  which  persons  or  objects  ore  endowed  or  benefits  of 
which  they  are  deprived  as  deprivations.  These  would  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  categories  "Others'*  and  the  "Object".  Stein  (88)  limits  the 
number  of  variubles  both  in  relation  to  needs  and  press.  Wells  (98) 
compares  productions  quantitatively  in  terms  of  feeling  tone  as  well 
as  nesls  and  press.  Cox  and  Sargent  (20)  add  the  herofs  action  towards 
the  outcome.  The  work  of  Sanf ord^is  not  available  for  reading  or 
study  at  this  time  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  included  in  this  sur¬ 
vey. 

Combs  (18)  stresses  a  conflict  situation  and  redefines  needs 
in  terms  of  desires.  Deabler  (21)  attempts  to  define  manifest  and 
latent  needs,  presenting  a  method  for  judging  the  strength  of  needs. 

La  saga  (47)  concentrates  on  the  central  points  of  the  plot  and 
relates  the  hero  to  the  other  characters  by  a  series  of  symbols. 

He, also,  considers  the  rejections  for  significance  in  defining  states 
and  needs.  Rapa port  (66)  speaks  of  attitudes  and  motivations  which 
may  be  classified  as  needs.  Aron  (2)  might  be  mentioned  again  in 
relation  to  these  methods  for  her  attempt  to  quantify  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  needs  and  press  rather  than  considering  these  aspects 
as  entities. 

Eron  (23)  places  the  emphasis  on  themes  rating  them  for  freq¬ 
uency  of  occurrence  on  a  check  list  beyond  the  5  per  cent  level. 

This  work  is  extended  in  collaboration  with  G-arf ield  (35)  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  mood  of  the  theme,  and  the  shift  in  mood. 

Klebanof f  (45)  charts  thematic  frequency  in  his  study  of  alcoholics. 

1.  R.N.  Sanford,  "Thematic  Apperception  Test  -  Directions  for 
Administration  and  Scoring."  Cambridge:  Harvard  Psychological  Clinic, 1939. 
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Frenkel-Brunswick  (27)  considers  the  the i©  in  its  molar^aspect  and 
relates  to  this  the  separate  elements  composing  the  whole,  Beliak  (7) 
includes  objects  introduced  and  omitted,  blame  and  significant 
conflicts  with  a  relation  to  crime. 

Other  subjective  methods  must  include  those  of  Balken  and  Van 
Per  Veer  (5)  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  content  of  the  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  as  related  to  basic  conflicts;  Rosenzweig's  (73)  emotions 
and  judgments;  and  Tomkint s  (94)  with  his  level  categorization 
under  the  general  idea  of  awareness.  Shorn  (83)  attempts  a  quantif¬ 
ication  of  some  aspects  of  the  need-press  schema  as  does  Clark  (15) 
in  her  group  reactions  to  the  pictures  of  the  TAT, 

2,  Objective, 

Objective  analyses  include  a  formal  analysis  of  the  literary 
production  for  the  topic,  structure,  style,  level  of  realism  and  lang¬ 
uage  as  outlined  by  Murray  (62);  and  Rapaport’s  (66)  analysis  for 
compliance  with  instructions  together  with  intra-individual  and  inter¬ 
individual  consistency,  Harri son  (38)  and  Shorr  (83)  chart  bizarre 
and  unusual  elements.  La saga  (47)  in  his  analysis  of  the  plot  abridges 
the  story  into  a  few  lines.  Symonds  (90)  analyzes  the  plot  for  variety 
and  adequacy,  Magaret  as  reported  by  Cox  and  Sargent  (20)  looks  for 
picture  details  and  content  as  does  Rosenzweig  (69)  in  his  listing  of 
categories  for  apperceptive  norms,  Massermann  and  Balken.  reported  in 
Bell  (6), consider  the  objective  aspects  of  the  mental  functioning: 
behavioral;  pro-con,  certainty-uncertainty,  qualification-certainty, 

5,  Situational. 

The  situational  scheme  sets  up  areas  of  cathexis  and  goes  further 
than  the  purely  objective  in  considering  attitudes  related  to  such 


1,  Cf,  p,  19,  supra 
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situational  events.  Arnold  (l)  takes  into  consideration  such 
situations  as  :  parent-child,  heterosexual,  same  sex,  singles  (no 
character  of  cathexis  appearing)  and  non-human  situations. 

Spearman  (86)  suggests  situations  in  which  attitudes  might  be  developed 
in  relation  to  the  self,  parents,  siblings,  sex  and  vocation. 

Rotter  (75)  considers  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  family,  social 
situations,  sexual  situations  and  general.  Shakow  and  Rodnick  (80) 
analyze  productions  for  sentiments  and  conflicts  related  to  the  family, 
sexual  situations,  the  expression  of  aggression,  and  attitudes  with 
respect  to  ideals  as  goals.  La saga  (47)  deals  with  character  ident¬ 
ifications  and  the  attitudes  engendered.  Henry  (39)  adds  to  this 
such  categories  as  the  mental  and  behavioral  approach  while  also 
taking  into  consideration  related  subjective  states. 

4.  Sub jective-Ob jective. 

The  subjective-objective  combination  either  considers  both  the 
subjective  aspects  of  the  story  content  and  the  objective  aspects  of 
the  story  structure  or  attempts  an  objective  quantification  of  subject¬ 
ive  materials. 

Rosenzweig  (7S)  combines  a  formal  analysis  with  a  typical 
Murray  need-press  schema  and  in  collaboration  with  Bundas,  et  al  (70), 
relates  major  themas  and  verbalization.  Rapaport  (66)  rates  affective 
words  against  cliches.  Sargent  (76)  considers  affective  states  and 
ego  activity.  Rotter,  reported  in  Bell  (6)  relates  character  cath¬ 
exis  to  story  structure  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  ’’meaning".  White’s 
value  analysis  (99)  is  an  attempt  at  quantification  by  the  use  of 
symbols  attached  to  subjective  aspects.  This  method  of  symbolization 
by  the  use  ^alphabet  letters  was  also  mentioned  above  as  employed  by 


La saga  (47)  in  the  relation  of  needs  and  press,  Clark,  Roby  and 
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Atkinson  (14)  describe  their  method  of  symbolization  as  an  objective 


scoring  of  motivational  states  which  has  the  same  aim  as  that  of 
White  in  his  ob jectivication. 

5,  Objective-Subjective, 

The  objective-subjective  combination  mostly  defines  or  ident¬ 
ifies  subjective  states  as  evidenced  in  objective  aspects. 

Murray  (57)  began  his  system  of  analysis  in  this  way:  from  a 
consideration  of  events  described  he  reached  a  judgment  of  subjective 
feeling.  Also  within  the  framework  of  structural  aspects  Murray  (63) 
rates  intensities,  propensities  and  contiguities  of  needs  and  press. 

Rotter  (75)  tabulates  ideas  and  themes  and  obtains  a  frequency 
on  a  statistical  basis.  Coleman  (16)  has  developed  a  system  of 
level  analysis  whereby  each  level-!--  enumerative,  descriptive  or 
interpretative — is  assigned  a  weighted  score  to  give  a  mean  level 
response.  Wyatt  ( 101 )  judges  subjective  reactions  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  presentation  and  the  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  stim¬ 
ulus  as  evidenced  in  the  comprehension  by  the  subject  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  and  the  instructions.  A  more  recent  system  of  Wyatt  (103,p.325) 
is  described  by  the  author  as  aiming  at  the  selection  of  variables 
"both  formal  and  contentual" . ..but  only  singling  out  the  "manifest 
response. . .then  fitting  it  into  a  meaningful  pattern  for  interpret¬ 
ative  purposes".  This  method  is  one,  specifically,  of  analysis  and 
not  of  interpretation  but  in  this  survey  is  not  considered  wholly 
objective  as  Wyatt  would  indicate,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  chart¬ 
ing  subjective  as  well  as  objective  manifestations. 

On  the  basis  of  this  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  many  methods 
of  analysis  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  TAT  productions  useful 
to  the  clinician,  an  objective  method  has  been  developed  as  an  aid  in 
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setting  up  frequency  charts  of  the  occurrence  of  story  elements 
composing  the  productions  of  our  group  of  female  subjects.  On  the 
basis  of  such  charts  we  have  attempted  to  define  the  common  story. 

A  descriptive  outline  of  the  method  and  its  application  is  present¬ 


ed  in  the  chapter  to  follow, 


_ 
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CHAPTER  VI 1 

AN  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 

A  survey  of  the  literature  together  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  methods  of  analysis  has  been  presented  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  method  formulated  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  and 
its  application  follows. 

Introduction. 

This  analysis  has  as  its  aim  the  abstraction  of  the  most 

important  or  dominant  characteristics  of  the  story  in  a  manner 

1 

which  will  allow  for  the  charting  of  these  elements  on  freq¬ 
uency  tables.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  by  an  application  of 
statistical  procedures  and  a  frequency  count, to  differentiate  the 
commoh  from  the  unusual  elemento  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
functioning  of  the  subject  except  insofar  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
actual  story  production  where  it  is  treated  in  a  purely  objective 
manner  and  related  only  to  the  ideation  as  expressed. 

The  first  method  set  up  dealt  with  the  functioning  of  the 
subject  as  the  manner  of  reacting  to  the  picture  stimuli  together 
with  the  product  of  that  functioning:  the  structure  and  content 
of  the  story  itself.  The  stories  of  the  first  group  were  completely 
analyzed  by  this  method.  The  summary  of  the  analysis  revealed  the 
necessity  of  careful  interrelation  of  the  various  categories 
together  with  the  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  the  subject’s 
reaction  in  relation  to  the  product.  This  analysis  proved  to  be 
too  lengthy  a  process  for  application  to  the  three  groups,  and  the 
type  of  summary  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  thesis  topic.  Such  a 
detailed  sub ject- story  method  was  therefore  abandoned  and  a 
simplified  scheme  adopted. 
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The  objective  method  finally  set  up  consists  of  three  main 
categories  and  their  sub -categories  as  follows: 

1.  IDENTIFICATION 

1.  Number 

2.  Name 

11,  REACTION 

1,  Time: 

(1)  Reaction  Time 

(2)  Total  Time 

2,  Story  Length. 

3,  Rate. 


111.  STORY 

1.  Structure: 

(1)  Type:  description,  explanation,  narration. 

(2)  kevel:  realism,  fantasy,  symbolism. 

(3)  Setting. 

(4)  Situation. 

2,  Content: 

(1)  Cathexis:  (i)  Hero,  with  Description. 

(ii)  Others,  with  Description. 

(iii)  Object. 

(2)  Plot:  (i)  Past. 

(ii)  ^resent. 

(iii)  Future. 

(3)  Tone:  (i)  Thoughts. 

(ii)  Feelings. 

(iii)  Mood:  tragic,  unhappy,  happy,  neutral, 

(4)  Theme  Summary. 

When  arranged  on  the  analysis  sheet^"this  allows  for  analysis  on 
t wo  planes:  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  analysis  across  the  horizont¬ 


al  plane  results  in  a  thematic  summary  of  the  individual  story,  and  a 
complete  case  summary  across  the  20  pictures.  The  vertical  plane  allows 
for  a  summarized  statement  of  the  productions  of  the  complete  group  for 


each  picture.  A  description  of  the  categories  and  sub-categories  follows: 
Of.  p.VSjinfra,  for  specimen  analysis  sheet. 
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1.  IDENTIFICATION. 

The  story  analyses  are  numbered  from  1  to  25.  The  surname 
initial  of  the  subject  is  indicated  in  upper  case  letters  and  the 
given  name  following  with  the  initial  in  lower  case. 

11.  REACTION. 

1 .  Time :  (1)  Reaction  Time:  This  is  the  interval  recorded 

in  seconds  from  the  time  the  subject  is  presented  with  the  picture 
until  production  is  commenced.  (2)  Total  Time,  The  time  interval 
here  includes  the  reaction  time  and,  thus,  is  recorded  from  the  time 
of  presentation  of  the  picture  to  the  completion  of  the  production  and 
is  accurate  to  the  half  minute.  All  pauses  are  included  as  well  as 
inquiries  and  comments  made  both  by  the  subject  and  the  examiner. 

2.  Story  Length.  The  total  number  of  words  contained  in  the 
production,  including  inquiries  and  comments  which  are  a  part  of 
the  actual  production,  makes  up  the  story  length. 

5.  Rate.  The  rate  of  production  is  included  here  since  it  can 
be  readily  calculated  and  charted  at  the  same  time  as  the  recording 
of  total  time  and  story  length,  being  the  product  of  the  total 
number  of  words  divided  by  the  total  time.  However,  since  this 
factor  is  related  to  the  manner  of  the  subject's  response  to  the 
stimulus  it  has  not  been  included  in  the  results. 

111.  STORY. 

1.  Structure.  This  category  refers  to  the  framework  of  the 
story  rather  than  the  actual  content.  Sub-categories  include 
(1)  type,  (2)  level,  (3)  setting,  and  (4)  situation. 

(1)  Type'*'.  Structural  type  refers  to  the  medium  chosen  for  the 


1.  Cf.  Literary  references  (64,  82,  85) 
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expression  and  indicates  the  degree  of  empathy  on  a  continuum  from 
distance  or  evasion  to  identification.  The  basic  types  are  descrip¬ 
tion,  explanation  and  narration.  Frequently,  combinations  of  these 
occur  such  as  description-explanation.  Such  a  tabulation  indicates 
that  the  type  is  basically  that  of  description  with  some  explanation. 
Conversely,  explanation-description  implies  some  description  of 
picture  details  as  an  elaboration  of  the  explanation. 

Description  -  indicates  enumeration  and  comment  upon  picture 
and  character  details  without  activity:  a  sense  experience  but 
without  a  sensuous  effect. 

Explanation  -  describes  activity  taking  place  but  as  a  result 
of  cause  or  in  relation  to  other  activities  or  factors.  Explanation 
is  more  meaningful  and  thoughtful  than  mere  description  yet  it  is 
unemotive. 

Narration  -  a  detailing  of  events  in  space-time  sequences:  the 
result  of  the  interaction  of  forces  (49,  p.79)  and  with  emotional 
involvement  rather  than  mere  logical  cause  and  effect. 

(2)  Level.  Story  level  refers  to  the  degree  of  contact  with 
the  physical  environment  and  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  realism,  fant¬ 
asy  or  symbolism.  The  discussion  of  combinations,  in  this  case, 
follows  the  description  of  the  terminology. 

Realism  -  indicates  an  interpretation  on  a  concrete  basis 
in  which  case  the  activity  is  a  common,  everyday  occurrence  or  may 
very  feasibly  occur  in  any  natural  environment.  Objects  or  persons 
are  tangible. 

Fantasy'*'-  the  persons  and  objects  are  images,  figaments  of  the 


1 


Cf.  pp.  24-26, supra,  for  definition  and  discussion  of  fantasy, 
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imagination;  the  events  are  wish  fulfilments  which  may  occur  in  a 
natural  or  unnatural  environment. 

Symbolism  -  indicates  representation  of  environmental  states, 
conditions,  objects  or  characters  by  other  objects  or  figures  using 
the  mechanism  of  condensation  or  disguise  (29,  p.362). 

Again,  as  with  the  story  type,  combinations  of  these  may  occur « 

The  story  may  be  basically  realistic  with  a  real  person  in  a  realistic 
setting  indulging  in  fantasy  as  an  escape  (Real-F^nt. ) ;  or  an  image 
may  be  symbolical  of  some  foreboding  (Real-Symbl. ) .  The  v>rhole  setting 
may  be  deliberately  removed  from  reality  with,  for  example,  shadings 
of  light  and  dark  symbolical  of  an  idea,  a  harmful  event  or  an  evil 
person  (Fant.-Symbl. ) .  The  category  first  tabulated  is  the  dominant 
one  with  the  other  elements  playing  a  subsidiary  role. 

(3)  Setting.  The  geographical  and  physical  features  of  the 
environment  together  with  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
essential  for  an  adequate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  story. 

(4)  Situation.  The  activity  or  state  of  being  at  the  moment 
depicted  in  the  picture  are  described  by  the  situation.  This  is  the 
resultant  of  forces  in  relation  to  which  activity  takes  place  (49,  p.81). 
This  is  very  often  an  abstraction  or  one-word  account  of  the  "present". 

2,  Content.  This  is  the  story  content  or  the  material  which 
fills  in  the  structure  of  the  story.  It  includes:  (1)  cathexis, 

(2)  plot,  and  (3)  tone,  with  their  various  sub-categories;  and 
issues  in  (4)  the  theme  summary. 
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(l)  Cathexis.  Object  cathexis  has  already  been  defined  . 
Cathexis  used  here  as  a  category  including  the  hero,  other  charact¬ 
ers  and  the  object,  refers  to  the  concentration  of  interest  or 
psychic  energy  as  love  or  hate  (11,  p.160)  upon  the  objects  of  the 
environment  as  persons  or  as  things.  This  occurs  on  two  levels: 

(l)  active — the  subject  identifies  with  a  character  as  a  hero; 
and  (2)  passive— the  hero  reacts  to  his  environmental  press  as 
other  persons  or  objects  of  interest  (32,  p.181).  The  descriptive 
category  has  been  retained  but  used  only  when  it  adds  meaning  to  the 
identification;  for  example,  the  description  of  the  woman  in  P.5 
as  being  prim  and  proper  is  much  more  meaningful  than  if  she  is 
simply  indicated  as  a  woman.  The  degree  of  cathexis  and  the  prim¬ 
ary  areas  of  cathexis  can  readily  be  determined  from  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  story  as  a  whole  which  should  be  done  before  any 
tabulation  takes  place. 

(i)  Hero,  The  hero  is  the  figure  with  whom  the  subject  dir¬ 
ectly  identifies,  experiencing  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  activities. 
This  is  the  character  invested  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
subject,,  who  acts  as  the  subject  would  act.  The  hero  may  also  be  a 
passive  character  in  the  role  of  spectator,  or  acted  upon  by  environ¬ 
mental  forces,  as  explained  above  in  relation  to  cathexis.  In  this 
case,  the  true  hero  can  be  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
intensity  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  reacts  rather  than  acts  in  a 
situation. 

(ii)  Others  -  the  characters  acting  with  or  upon  the  hero  are 
included  in  this  category.  If  there  is  not  a  specific  object,  such 
characters  frequently  become  the  object  of  cathexis. 
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(ill)  Object,  This  may  be  a  person,  thing,  event  or  situation. 

It  is  the  object  of  cathexis  for  the  hero.  Lowin’ s  explanation  (49,  p.81, 
p.85),  is  helpful  in  the  identification  of  this  category. . ."a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  attractive  object  brings  about  a  change  in  the 

direction  of  the  movements" . . . . 

"the  direction  of  the  field  forces  is  determined  by  objects  which... 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  environment". 

(2)  Plot.  The  events  occuring  in  (i)  the  past,  (ii)  the  present, 
and  (iii)  the  future  are  to  be  abstracted  and  tabulated  as  a  paraphrase 
under  the  appropriate  headings.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
material  was  used  merely  as  an  aid  in  formulating  and  checking  the 
validity  of  the  theme  summary.  These  plot  sub-categories  were  not 
summarized  for  inclusion  on  the  frequency  tables  for  the  reason  that 
all  the  elements  are  to  be  found  separately  tabulated  under  other 

more  specific  categories:  setting,  situation,  hero,  others,  object, 
thoughts  and  feelings.  With  this  separation  more  validity  is 
attained, 

(3)  Tone.  The  emotional  tone  of  the  story  is  determined  mainly 
by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  hero  and  by  the  over-all  mood  of 
the  production. 

(i)  Thoughts — ■  the  product  of  the  mental  functioning  of  the  hero 
as  he  interprets  or  reacts  to  his  situation.  The  object  of  cathexis 
frequently  occupies  the  thought  of  the  hero. 

(ii)  Feelings  -  the  emotionalized  reactions  as  positive  or 
negative  sentiments.  There  is  muehlaek  of  understanding  and  confus¬ 
ion  of  these  two  concepts  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  leading  to 
omissions  and  rejections,  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  tabulation. 
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(iii)  Mood  -  this  is  the  general  emotional  tone  of  the  product¬ 
ion  as  a  whole  and  dependent  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well 
as  the  outcome  given  to  the  production.  It  may  be  tragic,  unhappy, 
happy  or  neutral.  The  main  trend  may  be  given  a  varied  outcome  as, 
for  example,  a  present  unhappy  situation  may  be  happily  resolved* 

In  a  combination,  the  second  category  represents  the  mood  of  the 
outcome*  A  tragic  mood  indicates  the  death  of  the  hero  due  to 
either  crime  or  accident;  and  the  death  of  other  characters  either 
by  the  action  of  the  hero  or  from  other  causes  and  instigating  an 
emotional  reaction  in  the  hero.  A  less  serious  situation,  but  one 
which  also  causes  sorrow  or  grief,  is  termed  unhappy*  Happy  moods 
are  related  to  successful  achievements  of  the  goal  accompanied  by 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  joy.  A  neutral  mood  is  one  expressing 
neither  happiness  nor  unhappiness  but,  rather,  a  logical  and  un¬ 
eventful  combination  of  events,  a  balancing  of  forces.  The  mood 
is  occasionally  snated,  but  more  frequently  must  be  inferred  from 
a  general  reauing  and  subjective  reaction  to  the  effect  as  a  whole* 
This  subjectivity,  however,  is  definitely  controlled  by  reference 
to  the  subject’s  direct  statement  of  the  future  and  the  thoughts 
and  feelings* 

(4)  Theme  Summary.  The  theme  is  the  resultant  of  the  striv¬ 
ings  of  the  hero  supported  or  frustrated  by  other  characters  or 
events,  and  as  indicated  by  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  mood.  As 
mentioned  in  relation  to  "plot”,  the  theme  statement  is  based  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  events  in  the  past,  present  and  future,  and 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  caption  for  simplicity  and  clarity. 
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Application  of  the  Method. 

The  appropriate  headings  were  typed  on  large  analysis  sheets^ 
of  white  bond,  17  x  28  inches,  which  were  ruled  off  with  colored 
pencils  separating  the  various  categories  and  sub-categories.  In 
this  way  probable  error  was  eliminated  in  the  recording  of  material 
under  an  incorrect  heading.  Large  folders  were  made  of  cardboard 
for  the  filing  of  the  analysis  sheets.  The  stories  for  each  group  were 
separated  out  and  grouped  according  to  the  picture  humber0  In  this 
way,  all  stories  to  a  given  picture  were  analyzed  across  the  single 
group  of  25  subjects.  The  summary  analysis  of  the  25  stories  was 
then  made  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  sheet  for  the  particular 
picture.  The  method  of  analyzing  a  single  story  for  one  complete 
group  was  adopted  in  order  to  minimize  the  possible  variation  in 
the  cathexes  of  the  examiner  and,  also,  in  order  to  secure  greater 
consistency  in  the  handling  of  the  analysis  schema, contributing  to 
the  validity  of  the  results®  However,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  this  procedure  should  not  only  be  followed  for  the  single  group 
but  for  the  total  group.  The  analysis,  even  with  a  simplified  schema, 
is  a  lengthy  procedure  and  the  necessity  of  directing  attention  to 
the  various  identifications  from  picture  to  picture  is  very  apt  to 
lead  to  a  variation  in  the  emphasis  or  direction  of  cathexis. 

Further,  with  increasing  familiarity  with  the  material  and  with 
the  improvement  of  techniques  in  practice,  some  variation  may 
occur  from  group  to  group,  necessitating  re-analysis  if  the  results 
are  to  be  valid. 
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Ove r-view.  Each  story  was  given  a  general  over-view  before 
the  analysis  was  commenced.  The  examiner's  inquiries  and  the 
subject's  responses  to  inquiry  were  underlined  or  otherwise  marked 
in  red  pencil.  The  subject’s  comments  and  the  examiner's  notations 
with  respect  to  behavior  were  merked  in  blue  pencil.  In  this  way 
the  actual  story  material  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  facilitating 
later  tabulation.  The  subject  number  and  identification  was  tab¬ 
ulated  in  the  manner  indicated'1'. 

Reaction.  The  reaction  time  and  total  time  were  transcribed 
directly  from  the  record  to  the  analysis  sheet.  The  story  length, 
or  wordage,  was  estimated  by  means  of  the  standard  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  5  strokes  of  pica  type  and  6  strokes  of  elite  type  to  a  word, 

10  and  12  strokes,  respectively,  to  an  inch,  and  6  lines  to  an  inch 
on  the  vertex. 

TABLE  XIV 
WORDAGE 

Strokes  Words 

Elite  Pica  Elite  Pica 
5”  line:  60  50  12  10 

By  using  a  five-inch  line  throughout,  validated  by  measurement 
when  variation  seemed  to  occur,  the  total  wordage  could  be  quickly 
calculated  by  estimating  or  counting  the  number  of  lines  or  portions 
of  lines  on  a  page. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  sub ject's  asides  and  examiner's 
comments  were  marked  off  in  blue  pencil^  inquiries  and  responses  to 
inquiries  in  red,  so  that  the  actual  story  material  could  more  easily 
be  dealt  with.  Pauses,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  administration, 
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were  marked  by  dots:  the  number  of  dots,  or  the  length  of  line 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  pause.  Since  the  total 
tine  was  recorded  to  the  half  minute,  it  was  decided  that  such  extra¬ 
story  material,  adding  to  the  over-all  length  and  time,  should  be 
deducted  both  with  respect  to  time  and  story  length  if  the  material 
took  more  than  15  seconds,  i.e.,  more  than  half  the  defined  interval 
of  30  secondSo  The  number  of  words  in  the  time  interval  to  be 
deducted  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  production,,  Such 
time  and  word  adjustments  were  made  by  reading  the  extra-story  material 
at  the  rate  recorded  and  timing  with  a  stop  watch.  It  is  significant 
that  such  deductions  were  so  few  that  no  record  was  kept  of  the  number. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  use  a  stop  watch  in  the  administrative 
procedure,  the  time  interval  could  have  been  set  at  seconds  adding 
significance  to  the  measurement  of  the  time  and  quantity  of  such 
extra-story  material. 

In  comparing  the  times  shown  in  these  results  with  other  report¬ 
ed  times  indicated  in  the  literature,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  stories  were  recorded  verbatim,  taken  directly  to 
the  typewriter,  and  at  the  subject’s  rate  of  production.  The  record¬ 
ed  time  intervals  and  the  estimated  story  length  will,  thus,  have 
greater  validity  than  that  usually  recorded  but  will  show  an  increas¬ 
ed  story  length  and  a  decreased  time  interval. 

The  rate  of  production  has  been  computed  as  words  per  minute 
by  dividing  the  total  story  length  by  the  total  time,  accurate  to 
the  nearest  word.  It  is  useful,  in  this  system  of  analysis,  only 
in  the  correction  of  the  above  noted  story  length  and  time. 
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Structure  and  Content.  As  far  as  possible,  single  items  have 
been  charted  under  the  various  categories  in  order  that  all  totals 
might  equal  25  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  charting  of  only  the 
most  dominant  or  significant  item.  In  all  cases,  except  the  para¬ 
phrasing  of  the  story  plot  and  theme  summary,  the  subjects  own 
words  have  been  directly  transcribed.  When  a  choice  has  to  be  made, 
generally  the  first  idea  mentioned  is  the  significant  one.  In  some 
cases,  however,  several  ’’starts''  are  made  by  the  subject  and  rejected. 
In  such  an  event  the  idea  or  theme  which  is  carried  through  has  been 
selected  as  the  significant  one.  This  occurs,  particularly,  in  the 
relation  of  the  story, it  self ,  when  several  possibilities  are  present¬ 
ed.  However,  in  other  cases,  especially  in  relation  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  descriptive  category,  or  the  situation,  two  or 
more  ideas  of  seemingly  equal  value  have  been  presented.  These 
have  all  been  tabulated  and  significant  frequencies  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  percentage  and  the  gross  total. 

Other  problems  are  those  related  to  omissions,  the  different¬ 
iation  of  the  spontaneous  response  from  the  response  to  inquiry, 
the  inferred  tabulation,  and  the  rejection.  When  omissions  are 
shown  and  no  inquiry  made,  the  behavior  or  manner  of  presentation 
was  such  as  to  indicate  the  futility  of  inquiry,  or  that  antagonism 
might  be  aroused  in  the  subject.  Such  omissions  have  been  indicated 

by  a  line  _ .  Responses  made  in  answer  to  inquiry  have  been 

indicated  by  bracketting  in  red  ,  and  rejections  by  a  similarly 

bracketted  line  _ _.  Inferences  have  occurred  particularly  in 

relation  to  the  setting,  thoughts  and  feelings.  Such  inferences 
have  not  been  made  unless  the  likely  reply,  or  meaning,  was  most 
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obvious;  these  have  been  indicated  by  underlining  in  red  . 

In  the  case  of  the  inood,  where  only  occasional  statements  of  mood 
are  made,  the  special  marking  has  been  omitted. 

The  material  recorded  under  the  "past",  "present" ,  "future", 
and  "theme  summery"  categories,  has  been  abstracted  and  paraphrased 
with  an  attempt  at  as  high  a  degree  of  validity  as  possible.  The 
treatment  of  the  theme  has  been  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the 
description  of  the  method  of  analysis1 2. 

Story  Summary.  The  above  tabulation  has  been  carried  out  on 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  story  summary  for  each  group  of  25  sub¬ 
jects,  on  the  single  picture,  has  been  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
analysis  sheet  by  counting  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  same 
statement  under  each  individual  category,  thus  summarizing  on 
the  vertical  plane.  The  exact  statement,  not  a  grouping  by  simil¬ 
arity,  is  important  in  this  summary  in  order  that  the  summaries  for 
each  picture  on  each  group  might  later  be  put  together  for  a  total 
tabulation.  Validity  would  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  group¬ 
ing  at  this  stage,  or  by  interpreting  similar  ideas  on  the 'basis 
of  semantics. 

Conclusion  and  Illustration.  As  illustrative  of  some  aspects 
of  the  test  administration,  the  method  of  analysis,  the  analysis 
procedures,  and  the  story  summary,  three  selected  stories  and  a 
specimen  analysis  sheet  are  included  here.  The  productions  chosen 
are  those  in  response  to  P.3  GEF.  From  the  frequency  counts  this 
picture  would  seem  to  elicit  a  greater  degree  of  identification  by 
the  subjects  used  in  this  study  than  is  the  case  on  some  of  the 

1.  Cf.  p.65,  supra. 

2.  Cf.  p. 93,  infra. 
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other  pictures,  possibly  because  of  the  fact  of  the  single  female 
figure  of  a  comparable  age  level.  One  story  has  been  chosen  from 
each  group  as  representative  and  analyzed  on  the  analysis  sheeto 
The  story  summary  is  obviously  merely  suggestive  of  the  procedure 
in  that  only  3  cases  rather  than  25  are  shown,  and  these  from  each 
of  the  3  groups. 
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STORY  1 

"Oh...( blinking)  L„b.  3  GF 

12” 

She  looks  like  she  is  anguished  at  something  she  has  done  or 
something  that  has  happened. .. .maybe  she  feels  that  what  she 
has  done  is  wrong  but  she  doesn’t  want  to  face  it.... she  is 
mixed  up  and  a  little  bit  frightened. ... .might  have  been 
something  that  she  said  to  her  parents  that  she  didn’t  real¬ 
ly  mean  but  she  said  it  anyway . and  probably  after  think¬ 

ing  it  over  she  will  arrive  at  the  right  decision  and  per¬ 
haps  apologize  for  what  she  has  done  wrong.... she  will  prob¬ 
ably  remember  the  experience  and  in  the  future  when  she  is 
tempted  to  say  something  will  remember  this  time  and  per¬ 
haps  will  think  before  she  says  anything.  ’’Guess  that’s  all.” 
3* 
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STORY  2 

10”  R.n.  3  GF 

She  is  a  young  girl.  Something  drastic  has  just  happened. 

She  is  very  emotionally  upset.  She  wants  to  find  comfort 
but  the  only  comfort  she  gets  is  going  out  from  one  room 
to  another . Nobody  is  there  to  comfort  her... After  sev¬ 

eral  hours  of  weeping  she  again  goes  into  the  room  where  the 
disaster  took  place  but  soon  leaves  and  goes  out  into  the 
air  trying  to  go  over  the  incidents  that  occurred  before¬ 
hand . She  is  unhappy  and  goes  thru  life  without  hav- 

it  complete  happiness.  She  goes  away  from  the  face  of 
the  disaster  but  returns  several  times.  She  can’t  seem  to 
leave  the  place  alone.  After  one  final  visit  she  leaves 
the  place,  town  in  the  country,  trying  to  drive  out  of  her 
mind.  Since  the  disaster  has  taken  place  in  the  town  she 
lives  a  very  unhappy  life  in  another  country  but  does  not 

return  to  the  place  of  her  home  town... . . .  (would  you 

like  to  suggest  what  the  disaster  might  have  been?)....... 

Oh . a  gas  explosion  killing  the  rest  of  her  family. 
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ILLUSTRATION  111 
STORY  3 

ura . (laughing) ...  .difficult.  C.j.  3  GF 

25” 

Appears  to  be  a  very  distraught  upset  young  lady . 

looks  as  if  she  might  perhaps  have  had  a  quarrel  with 


someone  or  some  upsetting  news . seems  a  little 

undecided  as  to  what  she  should  do . at 


the  moment  her  thoughts  and  feelings  would  be  very  mixed 

up  and  not  very  clear . and  I  think  that  after 

she  has  had  time  to  get  over  the  initial  shock  of  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  has  upset  her,  she  will  take  hold  of  her¬ 
self  and  find  some  way  of  facing  the  problem  and  finding 
a  suitable  solution. ....... 
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THEME  SUMMARY 

io.Name 

Time 

R  T 

Length  j 
Words 

Rate 

W/T 

Type 

Level 

Setting 

Situation  ] 

Hero 

Identif.  Descr.  ,! 

Others 

[dent if.  Descr. 

- , - 

Object 

! 

Past 

Present 

Future  ] 

’houghts 

Feelings 

Mood 

Descr. 

Expln. 

Narr. 

Real 

Fant. 

Symbl. 

Hap. 

Neutr, 

Trag. 

Unh. 

1.  L.b. 

14-16 

12M3 1 

140 

47 

Expln. 

Real 

— 

Confl ic t 
with  par¬ 
ents  . 

She 

Parents 

Act 

Something 
wrong  said 
or  done. 

Anguished 
about  act 

Thinks  over ; 
apologizes ; 
thinks  before 
speaking . 

Wrong 
done  . 

Mixed  up, 

Fright. 

Unh.- 

N. 

In  anguish  over  wrong 
said  or  done. 

2.  R.n. 

18-25 

10,r4  « 

160 

40 

Expln. 

Real 

home 

Grie'f 

Y.girl 

Alone 

Family 

Killed 

Dis¬ 

aster. 

Explosion 
kills  fam¬ 
ily. 

Wanders 
looking  for 
canf  ort. 

Unhappy  life. 

Com-  Upset 

fort. 

Trag. 

Young  girl  wanders  trying 
;o  find  comfort  in 
disaster. 

3  •  -  •  2  » 

25-35 

25"2^, 

100 

40 

Expln. 

Real 

-  Upset 

Y.lady 

— 

— 

— 

Quarr - 
el. 

Quarrel  or 
upsett  ing 
news  • 

Undecid  ed 
and  upset. 

f 

Will  find 
solution. 

To  do?  Upset 

Unh. 

1 

Young  lady  upset  by 
<|uarrel  or  news. 

SUMMARY 

Expln. Real 
( 3 )  (3) 

-—42)  Conflict  (l)Y.girl(l) - (2) 

home(l)  Grief(l)  Y. lady (1)A1 one (1 

Upset (l)  She(l) 

Parent  s I 
) - (1) 

--  —  (2) 

Jellied 

(1) 

Act ( 1 )  - 

Dis¬ 
aster  (1 ) 

Quarrel  (1 ) 

— 

Comfort  Upset(2)  Trag(l 
(1)  Fright U)Uhh.-N 
To  do? ( 1 )  (1 

Wrong(l)  Unh.d 

I  Singles. 
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CHAPTER  VI 11 


THE  RESULTS 


The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  are  given  in 
the  form  of  frequency  tables  to  be  later  interpreted  as 
common  stories. 

Outline. 

The  application  of  the  objective  method  of  analysis  described 
in  the  last  chapter  has  resulted  in  data  which  can  be  arranged 
under  the  analysis  categories  and  charted  on  frequency  tables.  The 
tables  are  presented  in  two  main  divisions.  This  outline  is  similar 
to  that  given  for  the  method  of  analysis1 * 3 4  but  with  the  omission  of 
the  identification  category  and  the  plot  sub-category. 

1.  REACTION 

1.  Time: 

(1)  Reaction 

(2)  Total 

2,  Story  Length. 

11.  STORY 

1,  Structure: 

(1)  Type 

(2)  Level 

(3)  Setting 

(4)  Situation 

2.  Content: 


(1)  Cathexis:  (i)  Hero 

(ii)  Others 
(iii)  Object 


(2)  Tone: 


( i )  Thought  s 

(ii)  Feelings 

(iii)  Mood 


(3)  Theme  Summary. 

(4)  Comments. 


1.  Of.  p.59,  supra 
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1.  REACTION. 

Table  XV  provides  data  on  reaction  times  for  all  groups  and 
the  total  on  all  pictures,  so  computed  to  show  the  range,  mean  and 
standard  deviation,  in  seconds.  Table  XVI  gives  the  same  data  for 
each  group  on  the  complete  test  of  20  stories.  The  only  consistently 
significant  figure  is  that  showing  the  highest  mean  reaction  time  for 
Groups  11,  111  and  the  total  group  on  P.16*\  Groups  11  and  111  also 
show  the  most  extreme  variation  on  this  picture  while  Group  1  and  the 
total  group  vary  most  widely  on  P.19.  Group  1  shows  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  shock  reaction  on  P.ll.  This  is  given  increased  meaning  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  only  complete  rejections  across  the  entire  group 
occurred  in  Group  1  on  this  picture,  which  also  explains  the  variat¬ 
ions  N:23,  73,, 498,  1498.  From  Table  XVI  it  is  noted  that  Group  11 
displays  the  best  test  adjustment  and  Group  111  a  shock  reaction. 

The  average  reaction  time  is  25.89  or  26  seconds  within  a  range  of 
2  -  315  seconds. 

Table  XVI 1  shows  total  times  similarly  arranged.  Here  the 
shortest  time  is  shown  throughout  for  P.l.  This  is  as  expected  when 
it  is  observed  after  examination  of  the  data  on  Table  XIX  (Story 
Length),  that  the  shortest  stories  were  those  given  by  all  groups, 
except  Group  111,  to  the  same  picture.  The  longest  time  was  taken 
for  P.16  by  all  except  Group  111  which  shows  the  longest  time  on 
P.9GF.  This  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
delayed  reaction  time  also  occurred  on  this  card  for  all  except 
Group  1.  This  group,  however,  is  alone  in  giving  the  longest  story 
to  this  picture.  The  fact  that  the  total  group  figures  show  the 
longest  story  for  P.16  is  accounted  for  by  the  response  of  Group  1; 

1.  No. 16,  the  blank  card,  is  referred  to  throughout,  for  purposes 

of  convenience,  as  P.16. 
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and  also  by  the  fact  that  Group  11  very  nearly  approaches  this  mean. 

P.9GF  was  given  the  longest  story  by  Group  11.  This  incidence  cannot 
be  accounted  for  without  a  consideration  of  the  type  of  organization 
of  the  story  which  is  pertinent  to  a  functional  analysis*  On  the 
whole,  Group  111  takes  the  longest  time  and  Group  11  the  shortest, 
the  average  being  4.11  minutes,  rounded  to  4  minutes  within  a  range 
of  2.5  -  12.0  minutes  for  each  story. 

Table  XIX  (Story  Length)  has  largely  been  covered  in  conjunction 
with  the  discussion  on  total  times.  It  may  be  noted,  further,  that 
Group  111  varies  from  the  total  group  in  both  the  shortest  and  long¬ 
est  story.  An  inspection  of  the  table  of  response  frequencies  for 
P.3GF-1- reveals  Group  111  to  have  interpreted  this  picture  the  most 
tragically  and,  therefore,  might  have  experienced  the  most  signific¬ 
ant,  that  is, the  most  intense  trauma  resulting  in  constriction*  The 
fact  that  Group  111  gives  the  longest  stories  on  P.17GF  is  unexplained 
by  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  picture  frequencies.  On  the  whole, 

Group  1  gives  the  longest  stories  and  Group  111  the  shortest  (Table  XX). 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Group  1  is  either  the  most 
interested  in  the  task  or  that  the  younger  subjects  become  more 
involved,  offering  many  possible  solutions;  that  Group  111  is  the 
better  organized  and  the  most  concise.  This  interpretation,  also, 
could  be  substantiated  or  clarified  by  considering  the  type  of 
organization.  The  average  story  length  is  190  words  within  a  range 
of  35  -  560  words  with  an  average  total  time  of  4  minutes.  These 
figures  are  interesting  when  compared  with  Murray's  statement  (62,  pp.8-9) 
that  the  standard  length  of  story  is  300  words  and  that  those  of'  less  than 
140  words,  from  a  sane  person,  are  not  worth  scoring.  The  reader  is 
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again  reminded  that  with  the  typewriter  recording  method  the 
reported  story  length  may  be  greater  and  the  total  time  less  than 
that  reported  when  the  hand-writing  method  is  used"*". 

In  summary,  the  highest  mean  reaction  time,  the  longest  total 
time  and  the  greatest  story  length  occurs  on  P.16,  the  blank  card. 

The  most  constricted  story  and  the  shortest  time  occurs  on  P.l. 

This  is  to  be  expected  since  this  is  the  introductory  or  the  test 
adjustment  picture  and  the  subject  must  feel  her  way  into  the  task. 

This  production  must  frequently  be  reviewed  with  the  subject  by  a 
discussion  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the  instructions 
and  the  ways  or  the  areas  in  relation  to  which  improvement  might 
be  made.  It  is  significant  that  no  group  shows  a  delayed  reaction 
time  on  P.l.  If  rapport  has  been  adequately  established  a  good 
adjustment  is  made  and  the  subjects  are  eager  to  try  the  task.  The 
lowest  mean  reaction  time  occurs  on  P.  20  with  Group  11  which  is  un¬ 
plained  except  for  the  fact  that  this  group  is  outstanding  in  giving 
stories  with  a  neutral  mood  to  this  picture.  This  may  be  interpret¬ 
ed  as  meaning  that  P.20  is  not  of  traumatic  significance  to  this 
group,  neither  exciting  nor  inhibiting  production. 

A  careful  consideration  might  be  made  of  all  the  tabulated 
figures  in  relation  to  the  response  frequencies  for  each  picture 
ahd  interpreted  on  that  basis.  However,  this  involves  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  evocative  power  of  the  stimulus,  the  functioning  of  the 
subject  group,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  reaction:  all  of  which 
are  beyond  the  defined  scope  of  this  thesis.  Also,  a  more  thorough 
and  valid  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  story  time  as  related 
to  story  length, requires  consideration  of  the  rate  of  production.  Suff¬ 
ice  it  to  present  the  figures  as  a  guide  to  evaluation  of  reaction  and 
1.  Of.  p. 68, supra. 
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total  time  as  well  as  story  length  for  the  various  age  groups  in 
relation  to  each  picture  or  to  the  test  as  a  whole. 
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11.  STORY 

Following  the  individual  story  analysis  and  the  summary,  the 
group  summaries  for  each  picture  were  considered  as  a  total  group. 
They  were  perused  as  a  whole,  both  for  identical  elements  and  for 
similar  ideation.  The  main  ideas  were  then  listed  under  the  analysis 
categories  and  similar  ideas  grouped, making  possible  the  charting  of 
significant  numerical  frequencies  for  each  group  on  the  vertical 
plane  and  for  the  total  group  on  the  horizontal,  in  decreasing  order. 
Single  ideas  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  listed  sub -categories 
were  grouped  under  the  caption  "Others"  and  rejections  or  omissions 
as  ", _ ".  These  seemingly  meaningless  sub-categories  are  import¬ 

ant  in  that  the  first  shows  the  number  of  singles  and  the  degree  of 
variation  in  the  specific  area,  and  the  latter  the  specific  picture 
areas  and  categories  which  either  did  not  elicit  responses  or  which 
created  difficulty.  Further,  these  categories  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  total  of  25  and  75.  as  mentionedj’oceasionally  the  total 
exceeds  these  figures  but  in  no  case  is  it  less.  Again,  as  with  the 
case  of  the  analysis,  spontaneous,  forced  and  inferred  responses  were 
listed  separately  for  each  sub-category  and  totalled;  spontaneous 
responses  being  listed  under  the  "S”  column  with  forced  and  inferred 
statements  combined  under  the  heading  "I".  ”T"  signifies  the  sum  of 

”Sn  and  "I".  These  differentiations  are  necessary  if  responses  are 
to  have  significance  with  respect  to  latent  and  manifest  levels 
which,  although  not  considered  in  this  thesis,  would  be  of  value  in 
further  work. 


1.  Cf.  p.69,  supra 
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The  topic  has  been  defined  as  being  a  study  of  the  "common" 
stories.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  determine  what  per¬ 
centage  in  the  sample  group,  and  consequently  in  the  total  population, 
may  be  adjudged  significant  as  related  to  the  common  response;  or  to 
determine  the  level  above  which  the  response  may  be  judged  "common" 
and  below  which  it  is  unusual  or  non-significant  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study. 

Basic  to  the  determination  of  the  level  of  significance  at  or 
above  which  to  define  the  common  response,  is  the  consideration  of 

the  type  of  group  with  which  one  is  working.  We  are  concerned  with 

1  2 
a  normal  group  but  recognizing  the  broad  range  of  this  concept'', 

3 

have  set  up  screening  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
nearly  homogeneous  group  of  subjects  within  the  normal  range. 
Therefore,  when  considering  levels  of  significance  to  be  applied  to 
such  a  selected  group,  and  when  comparing  other  such  levels  as  appl- 

4 

ied  to  other  sample  groups  this  greater  degree  of  homogeneity  would 
suggest  that  a  lower  level  may  be  justified. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  statistical  procedures,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  normally  applied  to  such  "impalpable" 
materials  as  thoughts  and  emotions  and  that  the  sample  or  samples  are 
more  readily  definable  than  those  composed  of  groups  of  individuals 
selected  for  their  state  of  mental  health.  With  these  considerations 
in  mind  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  survey  the  group,  the  materials, 
and  the  needs,  and  apply  in  an  arbitrary  manner  that  procedure  which 
seems  most  applicable  and  capable  of  yielding  the  results  required  for 
our  purposes. 

1.  Cf.  p. 21, supra. 

2.  Cf.  p. 6, supra. 

3.  Cf.  pp. 29-30, supra. 

4.  Cf.  pp. 5-6, supra. 
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Using  the  probability  graph,  ”95$  Confidence  Limits  of 
Probability”  (100,  p.20l)‘\  as  employed  in  a  binomial  distribution, 
it  is  observed  that  a  10$  level  in  the  sample  group  yields  a  5$ 
significant  level  in  the  total  population.  Since  in  the  application 
of  statistical  measures  to  sampling  procedures,  an  element  showing 
less  than  5$  occurrence  is  judged  unusual  and  if  occurring  more  than 
5$  of  the  time  is  judged  common,  the  10$  level  for  the  sample  group 
with  the  5$  level  for  the  total  population  was  selected  as  being  the 
level  of  significance. 

The  selection  of  this  10$  level  of  significance  may  be  question¬ 
ed  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  practice  of  Rosenzweig  (69,  p.486), 

the  only  other  known  work  applying  statistical  procedures  in  this  way 

2 

to  the  analysis  of  the  TAT  .  Rosenzweig  selected  the  20$  level  but 

has  given  no  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  figure  other  than  that 

it  is  "in  substantial  agreement  with  the  general  practice  for  ’popular’ 

3 

responses  in  the  Rorschach  method  (46,  p,177)  .  The  20$  level  gives 

a  1  in  5  occurrence  in  the  sample  population  of  100  subjects.  With 

the  application  of  the  10$  level  we  yield  e  1  in  10  occurrence  in  the 

sample  group.  Before  evaluating  the  validity  of  these  percentages 

we  must,  as  noted  above,  consider  the  nature  of  the  sample  groups. 

Rosenzweig  differentiates  the  normal  from  the  abnormal  on  the  basis 

of  being  either  hospitalized  or  non-hospitalized,  showing  evidence 

of  nervous  disease  or  being  under  psychiatric  treatment— no  further 

4 

screening  of  the  normal  is  undertaken.  Our  Subject  Data  Sheet  is 

1.  Reprinted  from  G.J.  Clopper  and  E.S.  Rear son,  Biomet rika  Office. 

2.  L.  D.  Eron . ...(23,  p. 53, supra)  in  charting  frequency  of  them¬ 

atic  occurrence  selects  the  5$  level. 

3.  "Rorschach  originally  suggested  that  responses  be  classified  as 
’popular’  if  they  occurred. . .once  in  three  records.  Other  experts 
suggested. . .once  in  six.  No  Rorschach  expert  has  yet  been  able  to 

assemble  and  tabulate  a  sufficient  number  of  records  to  claim  univ¬ 
ersal  validity  for  his  frequency  counts." 

4.  Cf.  p.  ii^ippendix;  also  pp. 29-30,  supra. 
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designed  to  screen  the  disturbed  normal  showing  psychosomatic  symp- 
toms^-from  the  non-disturbed  within  the  so-called  normal  group.  We, 
thus,  are  testing  a  group  which  may  with  more  validity  be  termed 
"normal”.  In  view  of  this  greater  degree  of  homogeneity  it  is  felt 
that  the  lower  figure  of  10$  is  adequate  as  compared  to  the  20 $ 
level  employed  by  Rosenzweig  as  well  as  the  approximate  33 Jo  and  17$ 

o 

levels  adopted  by  Rorschach  and  other  workers  in  that  field  . 

Having  defined  the  level  of  significance,  all  frequencies  fall¬ 
ing  below  2.5  in  the  individual  groups  (2  or  less)  and  7.5  (7  or  less) 
in  the  total  group,  were  defined  as  unusual  or  non- significant  and 
eliminated  from  the  "common"  or  significant  group.  The  tables  here 
presented  show  the  common  elements  for  the  total  and  for  the  indiv¬ 
idual  groups.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  the  figures 
across  the  horizontal  plane  do  not  correspond  with  the  total.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  idea  may  be  common  for  the  total  group 
but  not  for  the  individual  group  and  has,  thus,  been  eliminated  item  . 
the  group  tabulation  while  retained  in  the  total.  Because  this  thesis 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  group  as  a  whole  and  secondarily  with 
group  similarities  and  differences  within  the  total,  significant 
group  frequencies  have  been  tabulated  even  when  they  do  not  compose 
a  significant  total  for  purposes  of  this  secondary  consideration. 

The  comments  appended  to  the  tabulation  are  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  details  with  respect  to  categories  and  freq- 

1.  p. 29, supra. 

2,  p.86, supra,  footnote. 
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uencies  which  have  particular  significance,  or  non-significance,  for 
the  particular  picture  or  group  and  which  would  not  be  revealed  in 
the  general  tabulation.  Such  comments  have  been  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  composition  of  the  prose  account  of  the  common  story,, 
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Comments: 

Because  of  the  greet  variety  of  expressions  in  all  categories  extensive  grouping  has  been  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  frequencies  which  may  be  tabulated  as  significant.  More  generalization  was  necessary 
with  respect  to  theme  statement  than  was  the  case  with  other  pictures. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PICTURES  AND  THEIR  COMMON  STORIES 

The  preceding  chapter  contained  the  tabulated  results 
of  the  story  analyses  and  is  of  a  statistical  and  technic¬ 
al  nature.  A  prose  account  of  that  analysis  forms  the  body 
of  this  chapter. 

In  this  literary  presentation  of  the  common  stories  as  told 
by  the  defined  total  group  and  individual  groups  within  that  total, 
the  thesis  topic  is  fulfilled.  This  prose  accouht  is  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  the  statistical  tabulation  and,  thus,  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  valid  and  reliable  statement. 

The  categories,  as  listed,  have  been  carefully  considered  with 
attention  being  directed  to  the  numerical  frequencies  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  and  the  interrelation  of  separate  elements 
within  the  categories.  The  tabulation  as  a  whole  has  been  related 
to  the  theme  summary  and  to  the  pertinent  comments  appearing  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  tabulation. 

An  inspection  of  the  frequency  tables  indicates  that  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  10$  level  of  significance  has  resulted  in  a  comparatively 
large  but  varying  number  of  common  elements  and,  thus,  of  common  stories. 
The  common  story  has  been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  major  occurr¬ 
ences  for  the  total  group  together  with  the  major  contributions  of 
each  group  to  this  total0  The  variations  as  common  but  less  frequently 
occurring  elements,  may  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  tables.  Foll¬ 
owing  the  generalized  statement  major  group  differences  have  been  in¬ 
dicated.  The  groups  have  generally  been  specified  as  younger,  middle 
and  older,  having  more  meaningful  significance  in  this  instance  than 
the  designations:  1,  11  and  111.  When  the  middle  group  has  been 
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combined  with  the  older  group, the  designation  is  that  of  "older  groups", 
and  when  combined  with  the  younger  group  it  is  that  of  "younger  groups". 
This  occurs  when  the  frequencies  are  similar  and  allow  such  a  grouping 
without  a  disturbance  of  the  validity  of  the  statement  of  ideation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  and  evaluation  of  the 
stories  in  relation  to  the  pictures,  the  picture  description  taken 
from  the  author’s  manual  (62,  pp.18-20),  precedes  the  prose  account 
of  the  story. 

P«  1:  "A  young  boy  is  contemplating  a  violin  which  rests  on  a  table 

in  front  of  him." 

This  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  explanatory  type.  The  setting 
is  not  of  significance.  The  hero,  merely  designated  as  "he"  or  as 
the  little  boy,  is  contemplating  the  violin  and  thinking  of  how  much 
he  would  like  to  play  it,  or  is  dreaming  of  himself  as  a  great  violin¬ 
ist  in  the  future.  He  is  feeling  depressed  or  unhappy  because  he 
either  has  been  discouraged  in  his  efforts,  or  feels  he  cannot  master 
the  music.  There  are  also  feelings  of  interest  and  awe  related  to 
thoughts  of  how  music  is  produced  on  the  violin,  and  the  mystery  and 
greatness  of  music  itself. 

The  second  predominant  theme  is  that  of  the  boy  having  been 
made  to  practice  by  his  mother  when  he  would  rather  be  out  playing 
ball  or  doing  something  else.  In  this  case  the  feelings  are  of 
disgust  and  dislike  of  both  the  instrument  and  music. 

The  mood  in  relation  to  both  themes  is  predominantly  that  of 
unhappiness  due  to  some  disappointment,  discouragement  or  disgust  at 
having  to  practice.  In  the  case  of  contemplation  of  the  violin  and 
thoughts  of  greatness,  the  mood  may  also  be  neutral  or  happy  if  the 
boy  is  hopeful  of  being  able  to  fulfil  his  desires. 
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It  is  significant  that  Group  11  emphasizes  the  daydream 
activity  with  thoughts  of  greatness;  and  that  Group  1  expresses 
conflict  with  ideas  of  getting  out  of  it  or  of  playing  ball  instead. 

P.  2:  "Country  scene:  in  the  foreground  is  a  young  woman  with  books 
in  her  hand;  in  the  background  a  man  is  working  in  the  fields 
and  an  older  woman  is  looking  on." 

This  picture  lends  itself  to  explanation  on  a  realistic  level. 
The  setting  is  that  of  a  farm  in  an  outlying  pioneer  settlement. 

The  girl  is  described  as  being  in  conflict  with  her  parents  with 
respect  to  getting  an  education;  or  is  in  mental  conflict  as  to 
whether  she  should  go  away  or  go  on  with  her  education,  or  stay 
and  help  on  the  farm.  She  is  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  and  the 
mood  is  predominantly  unhappy. 

The  two  remaining  dominant  themes  are  interrelated.  The  girl 
contemplates  the  activities  of  her  parents  striving  to  provide  an 
education  for  her,  in  which  ease  the  feelings  are  of  appreciation 
and  of  love.  The  girl  takes  advantage  of  her  opportunity  or  strives 
for  an  education  in  order  to  be  able  to  earn  and,  in  that  way,  help 
to  improve  the  farm  conditions.  The  mood  is  neutral  in  that,  the  girl 
secures  her  education  without  conflict  and  willingly  goes  about  the 
farm  chores  with  a  love  or  interest  in  the  farm  life,  or  with  hopes 
of  a  brighter  future. 

The  older  groups  tend  towards  description  followed  by  explan¬ 
ation,  which  might  suggest  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  conflict 
and  evasion  of  the  emotion  by  descriptiveness.  The  middle  group 
shows  the  greatest  concern  with  the  farm  life:  doubt  and  indecision 
combine  with  feelings  of  resentment,  regret  and  shame.  Group  1  is 
concerned  with  the  immediate  environment  and  problems  on  the  farm. 
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P,  3  Off:  "A  young  woman  is  standing  with  downcast  head,  her  face 

covered  with  her  right  hand.  Her  left  arm  is  stretched  forward 
against  a  wooden  door.'* 

Stories  to  this  picture  are,  again,  realistic  and  of  the  explan¬ 
atory  type.  The  setting  when  mentioned  is  that  of  the  home,  a  dark 
room  or  the  girl’s  room  in  the  home. 

The  girl  overcome  and  grieving  over  the  death,  illness  or  some 
tragic  event  concerning  some  member  of  the  family,  has  many  varied 
thoughts.  Those  specifically  mentioned  are  of  being  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  bereavement,  now  there  is  no  hope  or  the  future  is  hopeless. 

The  other  predominant  theme  is  that  of  the  girl  in  a  state  of 
mental  distress  over  a  quarrel  or  some  disciplinary  action  of  her 
mother  or  her  parents,  in  which  case  she  feels  frustrated  and  in¬ 
adequate  and  wonders  what  to  do. 

The  mood  is  primarily  tragic  and  secondarily  unhappy,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  in  the  first  theme  there  are  some  merely  unhappy,  rather 
than  tragic,  events  which  when  added  to  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
second  theme,  result  in  a  predominantly  unhappy  rather  than  tragic 
mood. 

Narration  plays  a  more  significant  part  in  relation  to  this 
picture  than  with  the  previous  ones.  This  may  suggest  that  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  identification  takes  place  with  the  female  figure  of  a 
comparable  age  level.  The  younger  group  experiences  the  most 
conflict  and  the  most  intense  sense  of  bereavement  together  with 
protest  at  the  situation  and  in  relation  to  other  figures.  The 
older  groups  are  more  concerned  with  the  actual  situation,  the 
middle  group  wondering  what  action  to  take  and  the  older  group 
more  definitely  taking  action. 
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P.  4:  ”A  woman  is  clutching  the  shoulders  of  a  man  whose  face  and 

body  are  averted  as  if  he  were  trying  to  pull  away  from  her.” 

This  picture  is  a  realistic  one  lending  itself  primarily  to 
explanation.  When  the  setting  is  mentioned  it  is  that  of  the  home. 

The  male  is  most  commonly  the  hero,  acted  upon  by  the  woman  in 
a  situation  of  conflict  either  with  the  woman  or  some  third  person 
who  may  be  either  another  woman  or  a  male  figure  as  the  woman’s 
lover,  a  business  partner  or  an  employer.  The  woman  is  commonly 
represented  as  pleading  with  the  man  and  as  being  successful  in 
persuading  him  from  taking  revenge  against  the  third  person  for 
some  act  or  remark  which  has  led  to  a  quarrel.  The  woman’s  thoughts 
are  primary  in  this  case  and  are  those  of  questioning  the  male’s 
love  for  her,  of  wanting  to  keep  him  with  her,  supported  by  feelings 
of  fear  and  anxiety.  On  the  part  of  the  male  there  may  be  some 
feeling  of  anger,  hate  or  jealousy,  but  most  significantly  of 
repentance,  shame  or  depression. 

If  the  male  shows  a  great  degree  of  determination  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  anger,  hate  or  jealousy,  the  woman  is  most  likely  unsucc¬ 
essful  in  her  pleading.  The  male  carries  out  his  intended  action 
with  thoughts  that  he  must  take  reven^  go,  leave  or  quit. 

The  third  theme  which  is  almost  of  equal  importance  is  that  of 
the  man  giving  up  the  woman  for  another,  his  family,  or  his  career. 

In  this  case  the  feeling  of  love  is  most  strong  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  and  the  male  is  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  mental  conflict, 
as  being  torn  between  his  love  for  the  woman  and  the  action  which  he 
feels  he  must  take. 

The  moods  are  predominantly  unhappy.  When  the  woman  has  been 
successful,  an  unhappy  mood  is  resolved  to  a  happy  one;  and  when  the 
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male  has  gohe  his  own  way  with  a  satisfactory  solution  worked  out  for 
the  woman,  a  balance  has  been  achieved  and  the  mood  is  neutral. 

The  younger  groups  add  description  of  the  characters  to  their 
explanation  of  the  activity  while  the  older  group,  in  comparison, 
tends  towards  description  rather  than  explanation.  This,  again, 
may  be  suggestive  of  a  more  highly  emotionalized  reaction  to  the 
picture  with  a  consequent  evasion.  The  younger  group  emphasizes 
the  conflict  with  the  third  person  with  feelings  of  anger,  hate  or 
jealousy,  while  the  older  group  is  more  concerned  with  pleading  and 
persuasion  in  the  situation  of  a  quarrel.  The  middle  group  shows 
the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety  and  in  connection  with  a  personal 
problem  with  a  wide  range  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

P.  5:  MA  middle-aged  woman  is  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 

half-opened  door  looking  into  a  room.” 

The  story  type  is  primarily  that  of  explanation  at  a  real¬ 
istic  level.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  room  of  the  home,  most  common¬ 
ly  the  living  room. 

The  hero  is  identified  most  commonly  as  a  woman  or  lady  who  may 

be  a  spinster  or  a  widow,  who  discovers  intruders  or  visitors  in  the 

room.  She  questions  the  activity  with  thoughts  of  what  is  happening 

or  who  is  there  and  with  feelings  of  fear  or  anxiety,  as  well  as  shock 
and  surprise. 

The  woman  may  also  be  a  mother  investigating  a  disturbance  or 
the  activities  of  some  members  of  the  family,  most  commonly  a  child, 
the  children,  or  her  husband.  The  thoughts,  again,  are  of  what  is 
happening  with  feelings  divided  between  fear  and  anxiety,  shock  and 
surprise.  This  situation  of  investigation  may  be  carried  further 
with  feelings  of  anger  and  annoyance  leading  to  thoughts  of  punish¬ 
ment  mostly  related  to  the  child  or  the  children. 
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The  woman  may  also  be  merely  observing  a  situation,  the  state 
of  the  room  or  the  condition  of  a  person  there, and  manifesting  a 
feeling  of  curiosity  perhaps  with  thoughts  of  what  she  can  do  to 
help. 

The  mood  as  related  to  all  the  above  themes  is  predominantly 
neutral.  Where  the  feeling  of  fear  or  anger  is  emphasized  the 
mood  is  apt  to  be  an  unhappy  one. 

The  older  group  describes  rather  than  explains  the  situation; 
the  younger  groups  add  narration.  The  younger  group  identifies 
with  an  aunt  or  grandmother  who  disapproves  of  the  situation  with 
thoughts  of  punishment.  The  middle  group  merely  questions  the 
situation  while  the  older  group  takes  action. 

P.  6  GF:  ”A  young  woman  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  sofa  looks  back 
over  her  shoulder  at  an  older  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
who  seems  to  be  addressing  her.” 

The  stories  given  to  this  picture  are  realistic, of  the  explan¬ 
atory  type,  and  when  the  setting  is  mentioned  it  is  mostly  that  of 
the  home,, 

The  girl  or  young  lady  is  the  hero  in  a  situation  of  discussion, 
or  conversation  with  a  man  who  surprises  or  startles  her  with  the 
news  or  information  he  has  for  her,  or  by  his  suggestion  or  action. 
She  questions  his  motive  or  wonders  what  might  have  happened. 

The  girl  may  take  more  definite  action  and  reject  the  suggest¬ 
ion  with  feelings  of  anger  or  annoyance.  Related  to  this  is  the 
theme  of  the  girl  being  discovered  in  some  activity,  or  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  the  male  to  which 
she  reacts  with  feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety  and  with  thoughts 
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that  she  must  deny  having  been  engaged  in  the  activity,  or  that 
she  disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  man. 

A  slightly  different  theme  is  that  of  the  wife  in  conflict 
with  her  husband  or  the  girl  in  conflict  with  her  father.  This 
usually  concerns  some  plan  or  celebration  and  involves  feelings 
of  annoyance  or  anxiety. 

Since  the  primary  situation  is  that  of  mere  surprise,  the 
outstanding  mood  is  a  neutral  one.  When  the  girl  or  woman  shows 
more  anger  or  fear  the  mood  is  more  unhappy.  The  happy  mood  is 
related  to  the  other  varied  themes  such  as  the  girl  being  comforted 
by  the  father  and  appreciative  of  his  interest. 

The  younger  groups  add  description  to  their  explanation  and 
Group  1  is  again  outstanding  in  weaving  a  story.  The  older  group 
again  tends  towards  evasion  by  descriptiveness.  Groups  1  and  111 
are  more  concerned  with  family  conflicts  while  Group  11  identifies 
with  the  career  girl  in  some  type  of  social  situation. 

P.  7  GF:  ".an  older  woman  is  sitting  on  a  sofa  close  beside  a  girl, 
speaking  or  reading  to  her.  The  girl,  who  holds  a  doll  in  her 
lap,  is  looking  away." 

The  story  type  is  predominantly  that  of  explanation  on  a  real~ 
istic  level  but  with  a  large  percentage  of  fantasy  entering  into 
the  story. 

The  hero  is  the  child  or  little  girl  who  is  sad,  unhappy  or 
lonely,  and  to  whom  the  mother  is  reading  a  story.  The  mother  may 
be  reading  in  order  to  explain  something  to  the  little  girl,  or  to 
comfort  her  in  a  situation  commonly  involving  the  doll. 

The  girl  may  be  interested  and  absorbed  in  the  story  in  which 
case  she  fantasies  the  sbry  activity  or  characters  and  by  this  method 
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of  escape  is  comforted  in  her  present  unhappy  situation. 

Another  predominant  theme  is  that  in  which  another  person 
such  as  a  maid  or  housekeeper  attempts  to  comfort  the  little  girl 
who  resents  the  interference  or  who  would  rather  go  out  to  play. 

The  mood  is  chiefly  a  neutral  one  in  that  the  situation  caus¬ 
ing  the  unhappiness  of  the  little  girl  is  not  a  serious  one.  In 
the  situation  of  protest  at  the  interference  or  when  it  doesn’t 
seem  possible  to  resolve  the  situation  concerning  the  doll,  the 
mood  is  more  unhappy.  When  the  girl  has  been  comforted  or  enjoys 
the  escape  into  fantasy  an  unhappy  mood  becomes  a  happy  one. 

The  older  groups  add  explanation  to  description  as  well  as 
bringing  in  more  fantasy  activity.  The  younger  group  identifies 
more  specifically  with  the  little  girl  in  that  they  attribute  a 
name  to  her.  This  group  also  shows  more  concern  with  the  state 
of  the  home,  thoughts  and  interest  in  the  parents  with  ideas  of 
having  been  left  out  of  activity  or  concern  with  the  future. 

Group  11  is  outstanding  in  presenting  themes  of  resentment  or  pro¬ 
test  at  being  read  to.  Group  111  uses  the  doll  as  representative 
of  a  new  baby  with  the  mother  attempting  to  bring  about  an  accept¬ 
ing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  little  girl. 
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P*  8  GF:  "A  young  woman  sits  with  her  chin  in  her  hand  looking  off 

into  space.” 

The  story  type  is  primarily  that  of  explanation  with  the  combin¬ 
ation,  description-explanation,  having  almost  equal  significance. 

The  level  is  realistic  but  because  of  the  importance  given  to  fantasy 
activity  in  the  story,  elements  of  fantasy  play  an  important  part.  The 
setting,  again,  is  not  of  great  importance  but  when  mentioned  it  is  a 
realistic  one  of  the  home  or  the  school* 

The  hero  is  a  busy  housewife,  working  girl  or  poor  charwoman 
who  in  a  situation  of  daydreaming  escapes  from  her  present  tasks  and 
dreams  of  a  brighter  future  in  which  travel  or  fame  are  featured. 

The  thoughts  as  of  better  things,  conditions  and  the  need  to  escape 
are  more  significant  than  the  feelings  which  are  often  not  stated. 

In  this  situation  the  feelings  would  be  of  discouragement,  depression 
and  loneliness. 

Another  theme  which  involves  the  housewife  as  mother,  or  the 
tdaeher,  is  that  in  which  the  hero  contemplates  her  life  situation 
or  the  activities  of  those  about  her  with  a  feeling  of  contentment 
with  thoughts  of  what  the  future  might  hold. 

The  girl  or  the  career  woman  as  model  or  teacher  might  also  be 
contemplating  her  life  situation  and  thinking  carefully  of  the  future 
and  her  career,, changes  her  plans  with  a  feeling  of  interest  and  of 
hope. 

The  mood  is  predominantly  a  neutral  one  in  that  the  working 
woman  generally  is  not  resentful  of  her  situation  but  does  escape 
from  it  into  a  brighter  fantasy  world.  The  happy  mood  is  conjunct¬ 
ive  to  the  second  theme  of  happy  contemplation  of  the  surroundings. 

The  girl  or  woman  in  the  third  theme  is  often  at  the  moment  in  an 
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unhappy  situation  but  huving  decided  upon  a  change  of  plans  resolves 
this  to  a  happy  mood. 

It  is  significant  that  the  older  groups  describe  the  hero  in 
more  detail  and  the  younger  group,  again,  stresses  narration.  It  is 
only  the  older  group  which  identifies  with  the  woman  as  a  model  pos¬ 
ing  for  an  artist;  and  only  the  younger  group  which  identifies  with 
the  teacher  in  the  school  situation.  The  unhappy  situations  occur 
in  the  younger  groups  while  the  older  group  is  more  accepting  of 
the  situation  or  hopeful  of  bringing  about  a  happier  one.  The 
discouragement  or  depression  is  found  in  the  middle  group. 

P»  9  GF;  ,fA  young  woman  with  a  magazine  and  a  purse  in  her  hand 

looks  'from  behind  a  tree  at  another  young  woman  in  a  party 

dress  running  along  a  beach. rt 

The  stories  told  to  this  picture  are  realistic  and  of  an 
explanatory  type.  The  setting  is  a  beach  either  by  the  sea  or  the 
lake. 

The  hero  is  generally  the  younger  girl  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture  who  is  running  away  as  an  escape  from  a  quarrel  or 
trouble  with  a  man  who  is  either  the  lover  or  husband.  The  other 
girl  watches  and  does  nothing.  The  feelings  of  the  hero  are  fear, 
anxiety  or  worry  with  thoughts  that  she  must  escape  from  the  person 
or  the  situation. 

Another  significant  theme  is  that  the  other  girl  watching  from 
behind  the  tree  discovers  a  love  conflict  with  feelings  of  anger  or 
hate  or  that  she  discovers  a  situation  of  crime  or  intrigue,  which 
usually  has  a  tragic  ending. 

In  other  cases  the  girl  is  seen  as  running  away  from  trouble, 
perhaps  to  suicide,  but  the  older  person  watches  and  helps  to  resolve 
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the  situation  or  if  she  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  she  merely  watches  the  destruction. 

With  this  variety  of  themes  there  is  also  a  variety  of  moods, 
with  the  unhappy  mood  predominating. 

The  older  group  is  more  concerned  with  a  situation  of  escape 
or  flight;  the  middle  group  with  one  of  investigation  or  of  going 
to  the  assistance  of  someone  in  trouble;  and  the  younger  group 
more  adventurously  with  intrigue,  hiding  and  watch. 

P.  10:  "A  young  woman’s  head  against  a  man’s  shoulder." 

The  stories  to  this  picture  are  primarily  realistic  and  of 
the  explanatory  type.  The  setting  is  unimportant  but  occasionally 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  home. 

The  identification  here  is  with  the  two  people  as  a  couple, 
young  sweethearts  or  an  elderly  couple.  The  other  characters  are 
non- significant  being  replaced  by  the  object  which  is  primarily 
that  which  concerns  both  of  the  people:  each  other.  The  couple 
are  usually  seen  as  being  happy  and  content  together  in  a  situation 
of  mutual  comfort  in  remini sence  of  a  past  happy  life  or  in  celebr¬ 
ating  some  event  such  as  an  anniversary,  or  the  wedding  of  a  child 
or  grandchild. 

The  other  predominant  theme  is  that  of  two  people  being  reunited 
after  a  separation.  The  thoughts  are  again  of  each  other  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  joy  and  love  at  being  together  again. 

The  identification  less  frequently  is  with  the  woman  as  a  mother 
or  wife  being  comforted  or  consoled  by  her  husband  in  a  situation  of 
grief  or  disturbance  concerning  the  loss  of  a  son  in  which  her  thoughts 
are  that  he  is  lost  or  gone  and  life  has  no  further  purpose. 
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The  mood  related  to  the  first  theme  is  a  happy  one  and  has 
the  most  significance.  The  tragic  mood  is  reluted  to  the  third 
theme  of  grief;  the  second  theme  proceeds  from  unhappiness  to 
happiness  in  reunion. 

The  older  groups,  again,  add  description  to  the  explanation 
while  the  younger  group  relates  a  story.  The  older  groups  identify 
most  significantly  with  the  couple  who  are  happy  together,  the 
middle  group  stressing  the  love  situation.  The  younger  group 
is  more  concerned  with  the  woman  as  a  mother  in  a  situation  of 
grief  over  the  loss  of  a  child  and  who  is  comforted  by  the  husband. 

P.  11:  "A  road  skirting  a  deep  chasm  between  high  cliffs.  On  the 
road  in  the  distance  are  obscure  figures.  Protruding  from  the 
rocky  wall  on  one  side  is  the  long  head  and  neck  of  a  dragon.” 

In  relation  to  this  picture  the  story  type  is  primarily 

that  of  descriptive-explanation  at  a  realistic  level.  The  setting 

is  a  mountainous  one. 

The  hero  is  a  man  attacked  by  or  struggling  with  the 
monster  described  as  a  reptile  or  a  serpent.  In  such  a  situation 
the  hero’s  thoughts  are  of  escape  with  feelings  of  fear.  The 
monster  may  be  also  attacking  other  smaller  animals.  In  the 
majority  of  such  occurrences  the  man  or  the  smaller  animals  are 
not  successful  in  their  attempts  at  escape.  A  subsidiary  theme 
to  this  is  a  similar  situation  but  where  a  successful  escape  is 
made. 

A  second  predominant  theme  is  that  in  which  the  civilization 
or  the  people  composing  the  civilization  have  been  destroyed  by 
some  force  of  destruction  such  as  an  earthquake,  rockslide  or  war. 
The  present  situation  is  seen  as  one  of  chaos  inhabited  only  by 
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animals. 

The  remaining  theme  of  importance  is  that  in  which  the  man, 
a  boy  or  girl,  in  a  situation  of  exploration,  search  or  travel 
comes  upon  this  scene  in  a  wilderness.  Their  feelings  are  of 
interest  or  of  awe,  and  when  the  danger  of  the  situation  is  sensed, 
of  fear  from  which  they  retreat. 

The  mood  is  primarily  tragic;  unhappy  if  the  situation  has 
been  a  dangerous  one  but  with  a  successful  escape;  and  neutral  if 
the  situation  is  merely  one  of  discovery  or  investigation,  or  the 
description  of  the  scene  itself. 

Pure  explanation  and  description  play  a  significant  part  in 
these  stories  in  all  groups.  The  younger  groups  tend  towards 
narration.  Fantasy  enters  into  the  stories  of  all  groups  with 
3-roup  111  including  symbolism:  the  light  being  symbolic  of  hope 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dangerous  situation. 

P.  12  F:  "The  portrait  of  a  young  woman.  A  weird  old  woman' with 

a  shawl  over  her  head  is  grimacing  in  the  background." 

The  story  type  is  explanation,  or  explanation  following  descr- 
ip.tion,  at  a  realistic  level.  The  setting  is  non-significant. 

The  primary  identification  is  with  the  figure  in  the  foreground 
as  a  girl,  daughter,  young  lady  or  woman.  She  is  represented  as  being 
haunted  by  a  vision  of  some  dead  person,  a  wrong  done,  the  impending 
old  age  or  some  misery  in  the  future;  these  form  her  thoughts.  The 
feelings  are  of  fear,  anxiety  or  worry. 

A  acond  theme  of  importance  is  that  in  which  the  old  woman  in 
the  background  is  seen  as  scheming  or  trying  to  influence  the  younger 
woman.  She  may  be  taking  revenge  upon  the  younger  person  for  some 
wrong  done.  In  other  cases  the  figure  of  the  old  woman  is  symbolical 
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of  the  young  woman’s  conscience  influencing  her  to  undertake  some 
evil  activity.  The  thoughts  of  the  old  woman  are  given  in  this  case 
being  those  of  evil  or  harm  with  feelings  of  anger,  hate  or  dislike. 

The  girl  may  also  be  more  active  discovering  and  rejecting  the 
evil  plan  or  suggestions  of  the  old  woman  or  witch.  Leading  up  to 
this  have  been  thoughts  of  what  to  do  with  feelings  expressed  as  worry. 

In  other  cases  the  situation  is  one  of  counsel  or  advisement. 

The  girl  or  young  woman  considers  the  advice,  wonders  what  to  do, 
makes  a  decision  and  carries  through  a  plan. 

The  moods  are  predominantly  unhappy  or  neutral. 

Pure  symbolism  appears  in  the  stories  of  the  older  groups  and 
fantasy  in  those  of  the  younger  group.  The  identifications  are 
dispersed  fairly  evenly  through  all  categories,  with  the  exception 
of  conflict  situations  which  are  found  in  the  younger  and  the  older 
group  and  thoughts  of  what  to  do  being  confined  to  the  older  groups. 

The  middle  group  presents  a  greater  variety  of  themes  of  a  more 
commonplace  nature.  The  younger  group  presents  stories  with  tragic 
and  unhappy  to  happy  moods  not  to  be  found  in  the  older  groups. 

P.  15  MF:  ”A  young  man  is  standing  with  downcast  head  buried  in 

his  arm.  Behind  him  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  lying  in  bed,,, 

This  picture  elicits  stories  of  an  explanatory  type  at  a 
realistic  level  and  in  a  home  setting.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  home  is  described  as  being  poor  or  represented  by  the  bare  and 
single  room. 

The  hero  is  the  man  who  is  concerned  with  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife.  He  is  trying  to  realize  the  situation,  wondering  what  has 
happened,  and  in  some  cases,  what  he  has  done.  The  feelings  primarily 
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A  second  theme  is  even  more  tragic  in  that  the  man  or  husband 
has  just  realized  with  feelings  of  remorse  his  murder  of  the  woman 
who  may  be  his  wife.  With  the  full  realization  of  his  act  his 
feelings  may  also  be  of  despair. 

In  other  cases  the  man  who  may  be  a  student  blames  himself 
for  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  the  woman,  due  to  his  neglect  of  her 
health.  His  thoughts  are  that  he  has  failed,  blame  of  himself, 
and  that  in  this  case  he  can’t  continue  to  live.  Feelings  are  both 
of  remorse  and  of  despair. 

The  mood  is  typically  tragic.  An  unhappy  mood  occurs  only 
when  the  case  is  one  of  illness  and  the  man  wonders  what  he  can  do 
in  the  situation. 

The  older  groups  are  more  concerned  with  thoughts  of  shame 
and  self  blame  with  feelings  of  remorse.  Group  111  adds  the  sexual 
or  love  situation.  Group  1  is  concerned  with  home  situations. 

A  reading  of  the  individual  stories  indicates  that  Group  11  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  male’s  aggressive  use  of  women,  although  the  object 
is  primarily  the  wife. 

P.  14:  "The  silhouette  of  a  man  (or  woman)  against  a  bright  window. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  is  totally  black." 

The  story  type  here  is  either  description-explanation  or  pure 
explanation.  The  level  is  a  realistic  one  and  the  setting  a  window 
in  the  room  of  a  building  which  is  usually  home. 

The  hero,  a  man,  fellow  or  person  contemplates  and  enjoys  Nature. 
The  feelings  in  such  a  case  are  non- significant.  The  thoughts  may  be 
of  the  wonder  of  Nature  and  of  God. 

Another  theme  of  equal  importante  is  that  of  the  young  man 
contemplating  Nature  and  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  the  future  and 
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a  career.  He  may  be  pensive,  doubtful  and  anxious  but  gains 
inspiration  from  Nature  to  successful  achievment.  Closely  related 
to  this  is  a  third  theme  which  varies  only  in  that  a  definite  dec¬ 
ision  is  made  with  respect  to  the  career^and  the  feelings  then  are 
of  interest,  hope  and  determination0 

The  mood  is  predominantly  neutral.  When  a  problem  has  been 
solved  or  a  decision  reached  a  happy  mood  is  dominant,  or  a  situation 
of  doubt  which  might  have  been  unhappy  is  happily  resolved  with  the 
decision. 

The  younger  and  older  groups  add  elements  of  fantasy,  the 
situation  being  one  of  daydream.  The  younger  group  differs  signif¬ 
icantly  in  the  type  of  theme  in  which  the  boy  runs  away  from  home 
or  parents  with  whom  he  is  in  conflict  in  order  to  gain  freedom;  or 
a  man  commits  suicide  as  an  escape  from  a  depressing  situation. 

A  definite  conflict  or  problem  accompanied  by  depression  is  signif¬ 
icant  in  the  middle  group.  Group  111  is  concerned  with  philosophical 
thoughts  of  Nature,  God,  the  Other  World,  and  the  Self  in  relation 
to  life. 

P,  15:  "A  gaunt  man  with  clenched  hands  is  standing  among  grave¬ 
stones." 

At  a  realistic  level  the  story  type  is  predominantly  descrip¬ 
tion  with  explanation.  The  setting  is  that  of  a  graveyard. 

The  old  man,  a  man  or  a  person  contemplates  the  grave  of  a  loved 
one  in  mourning  or  in  communication  with  the  Dead  with  feelings  of 
despair  and  loneliness  and  wishing  for  Death. 

A  more  fantastic  and  symbolic  theme  is  that  describing  the 
old  man  as  seeing  a  ghost  or  image  representative  of  some  crime 
committed  or  depicting  his  own  character.  In  this  case  he  fears 
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Death  and  may  wish  to  atone  for  his  crime,.  This  theme  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  one  first  mentioned. 

Another  significant  theme  is  a  purely  fantastic  one  with 
elements  of  symbolism  in  which  the  Dead  are  described  as  looking 
on  life  with  feelings  of  contentment  and  of  interest;  or  less  happ¬ 
ily,  Death  is  seen  as  visiting  the  graveyard  and  contemplating  his 
work, in  remorse  or  despair. 

The  mood  is  predominantly  tragic.  Other  moods  are  unhappy  or 
neutral. 

The  younger  groups  find  it  necessary  to  offer  an  explanation 
for  this  picture  and  also  find  that  it  lends  itself  to  narration. 

The  older  groups  are  outstanding  for  the  inclusion  of  fantasy  and 
symbolism.  The  separate  elements  are  well  distributed  throughout 
the  groups  and  categories.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  lower 
theme  frequencies:  Group  1  emphasizes  commonplace  ideas  such  as 
"Old  John  overcomes  his  fear";  Group  11  adds  an  unusual  theme  des¬ 
cribing  an  evil  person  robbing  graves;  Group  111  again  tends  tow¬ 
ards  mystical  and  philosophical  thoughts  such  as  communication  with 
the  Dead  bringing  about  a  changed  attitude  and,  perhaps,  reform. 

?.  17  GF:  "A  bridge  over  water.  A  female  figure  leans  over  the 
railing.  In  the  background  are  tall  buildings  and  small 
figures  of  men," 

At  a  realistic  level  the  story  type  is  description-explan¬ 
ation.  The  bridge  over  a  river  supplies  the  setting. 

A  girl  watches  the  dock  activity  with  interest.  She  is  prim¬ 
arily  concerned  with  the  figure  of  the  man  as  foreman  who  appears 
cruel  and  mean  in  his  treatment  of  his  slaves  or  workers.  She  is 
sympathetic  towards  the  situation  of  the  workers  and  may  be  depressed 
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as  she  contemplates  the  scene. 

The  girl  or  woman  may  be  simply  observing  the  scene  with 
feelings  of  unhappiness  and  depression  and  in  order  to  escape  fant¬ 
asies  a  life  of  freedom  from  the  sordidness  amongst  better  things. 

The  light  may  be  introduced  here  as  being  symbolical  of  better  things 
or  hope  for  the  future. 

Three  further  themes  are  of  equal  significance.  The  girl  dis¬ 
covers  smuggling  activity  and  because  a  loved  one  may  be  involved 
feels  she  can  do  nothing;  or  if  she  is  a  disinterested  onlooker 
reports  the  discovery  to  the  authorities.  Two  closely  related  themes 
are  those  in  which  the  girl  contemplates  suicide  but  is  interrupted 
by  some  activity  below  or  is  rescued;  the  other  ends  tragically  when 
the  girl  successfully  commits  suicide  in  despair  of  her  life  situation. 

The  mood  is  predominantly  unhappy.  ¥hen  nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  situation  the  mood  is  neutral.  An  unhappy  situation  may  also  be 
happily  resolved. 

Here,  again,  the  older  groups  add  elements  of  fantasy  and  symbol¬ 
ism.  The  younger  group  finds  the  breaking  light  a  disturbing  factor 
and  interprets  it  as  an  eclipse  of  which  the  people  are  afraid.  The 
older  groups  treat  this  symbolically  as  light  or  hope  breaking  on  a 
darkened  world. 

P.  18  GF:  "A  woman  has  her  hands  squeezed  around  the  throat  of  another 
woman  whom  she  appears  to  be  pushing  backwards  across  the  ban¬ 
ister  of  a  stairway.” 

All  stories  told  to  this  picture  are  at  the  realistic  level 
and  the  activity  described  as  taking  place  on  the  stairs  of  the  home. 
The  type  is  predominantly  that  of  explanation. 
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The  hero  is  defined  us  a  woman  comforting  or  assisting 
another  person*  her  mother,  an  older  person,  husband  or  child,  in 
a  situation  of  distress  caused  by  an  injury  or  pain  in  illness,. 

The  woman’s  thoughts  are  concerned  with  what  has  happened  or  what 
can  she  do  to  help,  supported  by  feelings  of  fear  or  anxiety  in  a 
state  of  worry. 

Another  theme  of  almost  equal  importance  is  that  involving  a 
mother  ih  conflict  with  or  attacking  another  woman  or  older  person 
with  feelings  of  anger  or  resentment  and  thoughts  of  getting  rid  of, 
or  of  killing. 

A  subsidiary  theme  is  that  of  the  mother  attacking  or  scolding 
a  husband  or  child  for  some  behavior  which  has  angered  her.  The 
attack  is  an  effort  to  force  the  truth  from  the  other  person. 

The  mood  is  primarily  unhappy  and,  secondarily,  tragic,  with 
an  unhappy  mood  being  resolved  to  a  happy  one  when  the  distress 
is  found  to  be  less  serious  than  at  first  thought. 

The  older  groups  evade  the  conflict  somewhat  by  description 
and  the  younger  ones  are  stimulated  to  narration.  The  younger 
group  presents  another  significant  theme  in  which  the  daughter, 
son  or  husband  is  killed  by  the  mother  or  runs  away  from  home  in 
protest,  to  be  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  mother.  The  tragic 
themes  occur  with  most  frequency  in  the  younger  group;  the  middle 
group  merely  mentions  the  attack;  Group  111  emphasizes  disciplinary 
action  or  the  discovery  of  intrigue;  and  also,  conflict  between 
mentally  unbalanced  persons. 
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P.  19:  "A  weird  picture  of  cloud  formations  overhanging  a  snow- 

covered  cabin  in  the  country." 

The  story  type  is  commonly  that  of  description  with  explanation 
in  a  realistic  setting  such  as  a  winter  blizzard,  snow  or  extreme  cold. 

The  identification  is  with  the  people  or  a  couple  as  occupants 
of  the  house  who  are  snowbound,  marooned,  isolated  or  lost  in  the 
storm.  They  are  most  frequently  warm  and  safe  inside  the  cabin  while 
cold,  fear  and  evil  range  outside,  and  with  feelings  of  contentment. 

The  second  dominant  theme  is  a  fantastic  or  symbolical  one  in 
which  an  old  witch  or  evil  haunts  the  people  who  are  fearful  or  anxious. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  theme  on  a  slightly  more  realistic 
level  in  which  the  evil  or  the  cold  destroys  the  occupants,  or  the 
crew  which  is  marooned  and  not  rescued. 

The  final  significant  theme  is  that  in  which  the  lonely 
occupant  as  a  trapper  or  the  occupants  return  to  civilization  when 
the  thaw  comes;  or  where  the  lost  or  marooned  people  are  happily 
rescued  and  return  to  civilization. 

The  mood  related  to  the  first  theme  is  neutral  or  happy  while 
that  related  to  the  last  theme  is  an  unhappy  one  happily  resolved. 

The  tragic  mood  does  not  show  up  significantly  for  the  reason  that 
the  theme  is  not  a  realistic  one  but  a  symbolic  one  in  which  no  real 
persons  are  brought  to  death. 

Pure  symbolism  appears  in  the  older  groups  with  pure  fantasy  in 
the  younger  and  the  older  group.  A  reading  of  the  stories  shews  the 
emphasis  by  the  older  group,  again,  on  mental  conflict  or  disease,  as 
distorted  perception.  To  the  middle  group  the  house  is  merely  cold 
and  eerie  in  the  storm  with  no  particular  activity  taking  place. 
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1.  20:  "The  dimly  illumined  figure  of  a  man  (or  woman)  in  the  dead 
of  night  leaning  against  a  lamp  post." 

At  a  realistic  level  the  story  type  is  explanation  with 

description-explanation  also  being  important.  The  setting  is  that 

of  a  dark  foggy,  rainy  or  winter  night  near  a  lamp  post  on  a  city 

street. 

The  man  as  a  lonely  stranger  in  contemplation  or  thought  wonders 
what  to  do.  He  is  feeling  depressed,  dejected,  disillusioned  or 
lonely. 

Two  themes  of  equal  importance  and  of  only  slightly  less  signif¬ 
icance  concern  a  person  waiting  for  a  signal  in  some  act  of  crime, 
waiting  for  someone  whom  they  were  to  meet,  perhaps  an  escapee,  or 
merely  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  such  as  a  job  or  fortune. 

The  feelings  in  this  case  are  mostly  of  anxiety  or  fear;  there  may 
also  be  disillusionment  or  depression.  The  other  theme  of  equal 
significance  is  that  of  the  man  with  a  problem,  mostly  that  of  a  job, 
his  family  or  life  situation,  who  walks  and  ponders  on  the  street 
and  is  refreshed  by  the  night  air  and  by  Nature, 

The  moods  are  primarily  neutral  in  that  the  person  is  at  the 
cross-roads,  wondering  what  to  do.  Where  disillusionment  or  despair 
play  a  prominent  part  the  mood  is  unhappy  and  may  be  happily  resolved 
when  some  suggestion  of  hope  for  the  future  appears. 

Narration  again  appears  in  the  younger  group,  who  are  also 
more  concerned  with  home  situations.  Group  11  is  most  concerned  with 
what  to  do  and,  significantly,  with  a  search  for  something  which  cannot 
be  found.  Group  111  identifies  with  the  figure  as  a  woman  and  not 
mentioned  as  being  in  uniform.  They  are  again  more  philosophical  in 
simply  enjoying  Nature  and  being  hopeful  of  a  brighter  future. 
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P.  16  (No. 16,  the  blank  card): 

The  type  is  that  of  description  followed  by  explanation.  The 
stories  are  primarily  realistic, in  a  country  or  mountainous  wilder¬ 
ness  setting. 

The  hero  is  a  young  man,  artist  or  sportsman  in  a  situation  of 
contemplation,  thought  or  on  a  playing  field.  The  feelings  are  not 
often  mentioned  but  he  may  be  concerned  with  Nature  or  the  game 
and  with  thoughts  of  fulfilling  his  task  or  of  winning  and  succeeding. 
This  results  in  a  theme  in  which  there  is  progress  from  a  serious 
or  unhappy  situation  to  success  by  one’s  own  efforts  or  with  help, 
or  merely  descriptive  of  a  pleasant  outdoor  scene. 

A  young  person,  boy  or  girl  is  also  pictured  as  contemplating 
the  present  situation  and  thinking  of  the  future  .  Thoughts  are 
concerned  with  what  to  do,  which  way  to  go;  life  or  the  future  are 
the  objects  viewed  with  feelings  of  fear  or  anxiety,  despair  or 
depression,  or  more  optimistically  with  interest  and  hope. 

The  optimism  appears  in  the  theme  in  which  some  activity  is 
undertaken  in  hope;  or  some  aspect  of  the  picture  is  symbolical  of 
hope. 

Moods  are  primarily  happy  or  neutral.  An  unhappy  mood  is  one 
in  which  depression  plays  a  prominent  part  and  if  the  present  un¬ 
happy  situation  is  resolved  by  some  special  effort  or  by  help  it  may 
become  happy. 

The  younger  group  allows  itself  to  harrate  and  is  typically 
interested  in  the  sportsman  who  wins  the  game  for  his  team;  or  also 
with  a  tragic  outcome  as  a  result  of  crime  or  poor  living.  The 
middle  group  is  concerned  with  the  work  situation  and  with  the  Self 
in  a  situation  of  indecision' — wondering  which  way  to  go.  The  older 
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group  expresses  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  unrest  or  foreboding 
particularly  in  relation  to  Life  and  the  future  with  thoughts  of 
the  need  to  escape  supported  by  worry,  fear  and  anxiety.  This 
group  also  emphasizes  symbolism  while  the  middle  group  fantasies 
activity.  The  younger  group  is  realistic  in  all  cases. 
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CHAPTER  X 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  summary  of  the  thesis  as  a  whole  leads  to  certain 
general  conclusions  which  become  more  specific  in  relation 
to  the  actual  results  which  have  been  produced.  Such  a 
summary  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  are  set 
forth  in  this  chapter. 

The  aim  of  this  thesis  has  been  the  production  of  common 
stories  as  told  to  the  pictures  of  the  TAT  by  normal,  unmarried, 
adult  females.  Such  common  stories  may  be  referred  to  as  hormative 
data  appearing  in  the  form  of  (1)  statistical  tables  of  reaction  and 
story  times,  and  story  length;  (2)  frequency  tables  of  story  elements 
and  theme  summaries;  and  (3)  prose  statements  of  the  common  stories. 
Such  normative  data  because  of  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  the 
administrative  procedures  and  the  method  of  analysis,  are  considered 
valid  to  the  extent  to  be  discussed  in  relation  to  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  factors. 

The  Normative  Data  and  Their  Significance. 

These  data  have  significance  in  that,  being  the  product  of  a  group 
of  normal  female  subjects,  a  criterion  is  provided  against  which  to 
rate  and  evaluate  for  similarities  and  differences,  the  productions  of 
other  subjects  who  may  be  similarly  classified.  The  need  of  such 
data  has  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  clinic  and 
the  demands  to  be  met  in  research  procedures’^® 

Clinical.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  area  of  greatest  need 
for  such  data  is  that  of  clinical  practice.  The  normative  data  here 
provided  may  serve  as  rating  scales  or,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  single 
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rating  scale  for  the  clinician*  He  may  compare  the  productions  of 
his  normal  subject  with  the  tables  of  elements  shown  in  order  of 
numerical  frequency  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  their  degree  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  clinician  may  then  evaluate  as  on  a  rating  scale,  the 
degree  of  significance  of  the  particular  response  or  story  element,  or 
the  character  of  the  production  as  a  whole*  Such  a  comparison  will 
also  reveal  omitted  or  added  elements  which,  clinically,  have  more 
significance  because  of  their  absence  or  their  extreme  deviation  from 
the  norms.  He  may  then  investigate  further  by  consulting  the  case  or 
life  history,  by  interview,  or  by  free  association,  the  full  signific¬ 
ance  of  such  clinically  designated  responses  or  omissions. 

Further,  such  normative  data  have  significance  in  providing 
tables  of  expectancies  for  the  guidance  of  the  beginning  student  in 
clinical  practice.  These  are  the  elements,  the  responses,  the  themes 
which  he  may  expect  to  find  in  the  productions  of  similarly  classified 
subjects.  Having  such  expectancies  firmly  in  mind,  the  student  may 
with  more  surety  turh  his  attention  to  those  responses  which  occur 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  tables,  or  he  may  even  more 
significantly  evaluate  productions  for  their  omissions.  If  there  is 
an  absence  or  a  paucity  of  response,  particularly  if  consistently 
occurring  in  relation  to  some  particular  area  or  category,  that  area 
or  category  m3y  have  particular  traumatic  significance  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  m#y  be  one  from  which  he  withdraws  for  significant  reasons. 
The  degree  of  such  significance  may  be  estimated  by  considering  the 
responses  and  their  percentage  of  occurrence  normally  found.  The 
numerical  tabulation  is,  thus,  not  a  mere  record  of  a  mathematical 


count  but  has  clinical  value  in  itself 
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Re search.  The  need  for  normative  data  has  also  been  indicated 
in  the  research  field  particularly  with  respect  to  efforts  at  valid¬ 
ating  and  establishing  the  reliability  of  the  TAT  as  a  diagnostic  tool. 

(1)  Reliability.  The  work  on  reliability  generally  concerns 
the  use  of  judges  in  some  capacity.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
judges  are  no  more  free  from  the  tendency  to  distorted  perception, 
determined  by  their  own  dynamics,  than  are  the  subjects  of  examination 
unless  by  psychoanalysis  they  are  so  aware  of  their  own  needs  and 
their  specific  defences  that  each  perception  can  be  checked  for  its 
true  value.  It  is  desirable  that  examiners  be  psychoanalyzed  but 
this  can  happen  in  only  a  very  few  cases.  Surely  the  reliability  of 
the  TAT  is  not  expected  to  wait  upon  such  a  measure  in  order  to 
establish  its  efficacy.  An  objective  method  of  analysis  by  which 
ideation  is  charted  for  the  most  part  in  the  subject’s  exact  words, 
provides  a  standard  by  which  judges  may  evaluate  their  own.  percep¬ 
tions  and  those  of  their  subjects. 

The  TAT  is  an  instrument  designed  to  yield  the  highly  individ¬ 
ualized  response:  it  is  not  designed  to  set  up  group  standards.  Such 
a  highly  individualized  response  is  not  lost  in  normative  data  but  is 
more  reliably  and  more  validly  revealed  if  the  basic  core  of  common¬ 
ality  is  screened  off  at  the  significant  level  leaving  at  the  non¬ 
significant  level  a  residue  of  individualized,  clinically  significant 
material,  or  lack  of  material. 

(2)  Validity.  Remembering  that  the  validity  of  the  measuring 
instrument  is  judged  by  the  degree  or  the  extent  to  which  it  measures, 
and  that  that  degree  is  so  judged  by  subjective  interpretation,  the 
remarks  made  above  with  respect  to  the  use  of  hormative  data  in  clin¬ 
ical  practice  and  in  the  establishment  of  reliability,  are  equally 
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applicable  with  respect  to  validation*  Here  the  important  feature 
of  the  normative  tables  is  the  numerical  frequency  tabulation,  not 
the  category  or  sub-category  statement  itself.  The  omission  of  an 
element  which  occurs  60/6  of  the  times  is  much  more  significant  than 
the  omission  of  one  occurring  only  12 Jo  of  the  times.  Conversely, 
the  occurrence  of  an  element  which  appears  60$  of  the  times  on  the 
tabulation  has  much  less  individual  significance  than  one  occurring 
only  12$  of  the  times.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  tables  of 
frequencies  may  be  used  with  respect  to  evaluating  the  validity  of 
the  test  itself  and  the  individual  interpretation  of  a  specific  res¬ 
ponse.  The  material  could  be  retabulated  showing  the  complete  range 
of  occurrences  from  the  most  unusual  to  the  most  common.  This  study 
has  been  concerned  only  with  common  occurrences:  the  unusual  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  tabulations. 

Administrative  Procedures. 

The  administrative  procedures  including  the  selection  of  subjects 
and  the  specific  techniques  employed  were  formulated  in  relation  to 
the  specific  needs  of  this  study. 

(1)  Selection  and  Grouping  of  Subjects.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  age  groupings  were  set  up  and  roughly  defined  by  their  per¬ 
iods  of  maturation  and  social  significance:  14  -  18,  18  -  25,  25  -  35. 
The  first  group  may  be  expected  to  show  indications  of  developmental 
problems  and  to  be  found  at  school;  the  second  group  will  be  composed 
of  individuals  making  an  adjustment  to  the  occupational  environment 
and/or  looking  forward  to  marriage;  the  third  group  may  be  expected  to 
be  concerned  with  a  business  or  professional  career  as  the  life  sit¬ 
uation  rather  than  that  of  marriage.  In  order  to  prevent  over-lapping  , 
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the  specific  class  limits  were  defined  by  the  method  of  integral  limits. 
That  the  age  groupings,  younger,  middle  and  older,  do  have  significance 
with  respect  to  adjustment  or  maladjustment,  with  respect  to  the  spec¬ 
ific  persons,  objects  and  areas  of  cathexis,  is  borne  out  by  the  var¬ 
iations  to  be  observed  from  group  to  group  and  the  specific  reactions 
of  the  individual  groups.  This  will  be  further  illustrated  in  relation 
to  the  discussion  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  common 
stories.  Recommendations  are  also  made  below  for  more  extensive  and 
intensive  study  of  each  of  the  three  groups. 

In  accordance  with  the  topic,  some  criterion  of  normalcy  was 
necessary.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  a  finer  screening  of  the 
so-called  normal  group  than  the  usual  designation  of  hospitalized  or 
non-hospitalized,  was  necessary.  To  meet  this  need  the  Subject  Data 
Sheet  with  its  medical  history  questionnaire  designed  to  record  evid¬ 
ence  of  psychosomatic  disturbances,  and  thus  of  severe  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance,  was  presented  to  each  subject.  That  this  was  an  effective 
screening  instrument  may  be  observed  by  inspection  of  Table  Vll\  Of 
the  total  contact  of  supposedly  normal  subjects,  20. 8$  were  judged  to 

be  displaying  clinical  symptoms,  or  to  be  showing  a  history  of  clin- 

2 

ical  significance.  From  Table  Vlll  it  is  observed  that  1  case  judged 
normal  was  later  referred  for  intensive  clinical  treatment  and  that 
17.3$  of  the  normal  cases  were  given  some  further  disposition  of  a 
clinical  nature  such  as  advisement  or  a  detailed  clinical  consult¬ 
ation.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  the  criterion  of 
normalcy,  other  than  that  of'hospitalized  or  non-hospitalized” 
was  very  necessary;  that  it  was  effective  in  eliminating  a  large 

1.  Cf.  p. 34, supra. 

2.  Cf.  p. 35, supra. 
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percentage  of  supposedly  normal  subjects  with  obvious  disturbances; 
and  that,  more  significantly,  an  even  finer  instrument  must  be  used 
if  a  truly  homogeneous  group  is  to  be  selected.  This  judgment  is 
also  based  upon  the  fact  that  25.3 Jo  of  the  total  contact^required 
disposition  of  a  clinical  nature;  and  on  the  additional  fact  to  be 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  frequency  tables,  of  the  wide  variation 
within  this  selected  group  on  reaction  and  total  times,  story  length 
and  story  elements. 

Preparation  of  the  Subject.  That  the  preparation  of  the  subject 
was  adequate  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  appointments  were  kept, 
except  that  of  the  school  girl  going  on  holidays;  that  all  subjects, 
excepting  the  above  mentioned  and  the  one  clinical  case  on  which  in¬ 
stance  the  administration  was  discontinued,  returned  for  and  completed 
the  second  session  as  scheduled;  and  more  significantly,  that  only 
two  complete  rejections  occurred  out  of  the  total  of  1500  productions. 
That  such  rejections  were  due  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  material 
and  to  the  emotional  state  of  the  subjects  are  valid  conclusions  when 
it  is  observed  that  these  rejections  occurred  in  the  younger  group  in 
relation  to  P.11,  the  first  picture  of  the  second  session  and  of  a 
particularly  indefinite  and  bizarre  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  sessions  it  is  also 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  general  observation  that  with  mature  and 
normal  subjects  no  appreciable  effect  results  from  a  time  delay  of 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  between  sessions.  Experimental  proof  of 
this  observation  would  require  repeat  performances  with  varying  periods 
of  time  delay  with  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  productivity.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  two  sets  of 
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Cf.  Table  XI  ,  p. 37, supra 
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pictures  may  be  administered  in  one  session  without  undue  fatigue 
or  bordeom  developing  as  long  as  the  first  session  does  not  exceed 
half  an  hour  in  length. 

Admini strat ion0  The  efficacy  of  the  test  administration  may  be 
observed  from  the  fact  that  when  omissions  or  rejections  occur  under 
a  specific  category,  the  frequency  is  large  in  numerical  value 
suggesting  that  such  omissions  and  rejections  are  a  function  of  the 
stimulus  material  and  not  of  the  administration.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  proportion  of  inferred  responses  (including  in  the 
tabulations  those  responses  resulting  from  inquiry)  is  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  stated  responses.  It  is  not  indicated  on  the 
frequency  tables  but  an  inspection  of  the  analysis  sheets  indicates 
that  inquiry  did  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  elicit  response  when 
an  omission  had  occurred.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  balance  of  the 
cases  the  inquiry  was  well  received  and  an  attempt  made  at  completion 
of  the  omitted  area,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  an  omission  is 
the  result  either  of  forgetfulness  or  of  repression,  neither  one  being 
a  function  of  rapport  or  of  the  test  instructions  and  their  manner  of 
presentation.  This  conclusion  could  be  statistically  substantiated 
by  a  separate  charting  of  the  responses  made  as  a  result  of  inquiry 
and  those  rejected.  This  was  done  on  the  summary  sheet  but  not  on 
the  tabulation  since  such  material  is  related  to  the  stimulus  value 
of  the  individual  pictures  and  not  to  the  common  story  as  such. 

That  the  typewriter  method  of  recording  is  an  adequate  one  is 
covered  by  the  above  observations  indicating  that  with  the  rapport 
established  and  maintained  the  productions  are  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 
There  is  no  way  of  further  evaluating  the  technique  than  by  that  of 
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the  examiner’s  observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  subjects.  It  has 
been  stat  d  earlier  that  subjects  adjusted  quickly  to  the  technique 
and  that  those  who  persisted  in  speaking  only  while  the  machine  w as 
silent  (in  the  manner  of  dictation)  expressed  their  concern  for  the 
comfort  of  the  examiner  rather  than  an  inability  to  speak  to  the 
machine.  It  has  been  further  concluded  that  the  typewriter  recording 
method  is  superior  in  that  it  allows  the  subject  to  produce  at  his 
own  rate  of  speed,  the  material  may  be  recorded  verbatim,  the  times 
recorded  are  more  valid,  and  many  more  subjects  can  be  tested  with 
less  fatigue  and  in  less  time,,  Throughout  the  two-month  testing 
period  it  was  possible  to  administer  as  many  as  six  sessions  in  a 
seven-hour  interval  including  a  supper  break  and  the  time  required 
for  transportation  to  a  second  place  of  administration. 

In  summary,  administrative  facilities  and  techniques  must 
primarily  be  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
particular  subject;  and,  secondarily,  to  the  needs  of  the  testing 
programme.  The  needs  of  the  subject  having  been  met,  the  adequacy 
of  the  production  is  assured. 

The  Method  of  analysis. 

In  order  to  produce  valid  normative  data  the  method  of  analysis 
must,  itself,  be  valid  and  reliable.  Validity  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  analysis  means  that  the  method  must  be  capable  of  searching 
out  and  of  revealing  with  clarity  that  material  for  which  the  search 
is  made.  It  must  also  be  capable  of  producing  the  same  basic  or  core 
material  from  all  the  productions,  in  this  case,  1498.  An  instrument 
or  method  of  analysis  which  achieves  this  goal  may  also  be  said  to 
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On  the  basis  of  the  results  produced,  it  is  felt  that  the 
objective  method  of  analysis  here  applied,  is  both  valid  and  reliable. 
The  story  content  was  adequately  covered;  the  separate  elements  were 
capable  of  abstraction  and  of  tabulation  under  specific  categories; 
capable  of  being  grouped  on  the  basis  of  similarity;  and  capable  of 
being  added  together  both  on  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  planes 
for  individual  and  total  group  frequencies.  In  that  the  specific 
ideas  in  the  subject’s  own  words  were  directly  charted,  the  method 
of  analysis  could  be  said  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  objectiv¬ 
ity.  The  only  areas  in  which  subjectivity  entered  in  were  those  of 
the  theme  summary  and  the  grouping  of  the  elements.  Specific 
recommendations  are  made^for  checking  the  validity  of  such  subject¬ 
ivities. 

The  Results. 

Having  discussed  and  reached  certain  conclusions  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  separate  factors  contiguous  to  the  validity  of  the 
results  produced,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
results  may  now  be  summarized.  These  conclusions  refer  to  (1)  the 
statistical  tables  of  reaction  and  total  times,  and  story  length; 

(2)  the  frequency  tables  of  story  elements;  and  (3)  the  prose  account 
of  the  common  stories. 

(l)  Statistical  Tables.  The  first  observation  to  be  made  is 
that  of  the  great  variation  in  range,  mean  and  standard  deviation 
from  group  to  group  and  from  picture  to  picture,  on  reaction  time, 
total  story  time  and  story  length.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  reactions  are  both  a  function  of  the  reactive  state  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stimulus  material 
which  varies  from  picture  to  picture. 
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Throughout  the  work  it  has  been  emphusized  that  the  reactive  state 
of  the  individual  has  been  more  finely  screened  than  is  usually  the 
case.  The  extreme  variation  would  suggest  that  an  even  more  refined 
criterion  of  normalcy  is  desirable.  Further,  before  judgments  are 
made  with  respect  to  a  normal  or  an  average  reaction,  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  made  of  the  other  variables  entering  into  the 
determination  of  the  response,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  stimulus 
material.  Such  a  judgment  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
thesis.  Suffice  it  to  present  the  average  times  and  average  story 
lengths  for  each  group  on  each  picture,  and  on  the  total  number  of 
productions.  When  making  judgments  on  this  basis  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  average  is  an  hypothetical  concept  and  when  the  range  is  as 
broad  and  the  deviations  as  extreme  as  those  with  which  we  are  here 
dealing,  the  average  has  even  less  significance  for  the  individual 
and  points  to  the  need  to  consider  any  specific  individual  reaction 
in  relation  to  the  case  as  a  whole# 

(2)  Frequency  Tables.  Certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  frequency  tabulations  of  story  elements. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  subject  TAT  productions  to  analytical 
procedures  on  an  objective  basis  and  yield  material  which  is  capable 
of  being  listed,  categorized  and  added  together  to  result  in  numer¬ 
ical  values  which  have  significance  on  a  continuum  from  non-significant 
to  significant,  in  varying  degrees. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  formulate  as  a  paraphrase  and,  therefore, 

on  a  basis  which  is  not  purely  objective,  a  theme  summary  or  story  trend 
to  which  the  categorized  story  elements  are  specifically  related,  and 
on  this  basis  to  formulate  a  common  story.  This  procedure  will  be 
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amplified  in  the  discussion  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  common  story 
There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  order  of  the  listing  of  the  specif i 
sub-category  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  theme  summary.  Such 
sub-ca  ,egories  and  the  picture  number  are  noted  here:  Mood :  P.  3GF; 
Object:  P.  11;  Thoughts:  P.  17GF;  Feelings:  P.  1,  P.  3GF,  P.  8GF, 
P.  17GF,  P.  18GF,  P.  19,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  such  occurrences  is  related  to  ,,Feelings,,.  Such  seeming 
inconsistencies  are  the  result  of  items  being  exchangeable  between 
certain  theme s^whi ch  may  be  quite  dissimilar  with  respect  to  the 
main  trend  and,  thus,  result  in  a  total  greater  than  that  of  the 
primary  theme  summary.  The  only  way  in  which  this  feature  could  be 
eliminated  would  be  to  chart  separately  the  elements  with  the  spec¬ 
ific  theme. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  tables  in  such  a  way  that  indiv¬ 
idual  group  frequencies  may  be  revealed  and  retained  within  the  total 
group  frequency.  These  individual  group  frequencies  are  revealed  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  evaluated  for  their  significance  in  rel¬ 
ation  to  the  individual  group  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  several 
groups  and  the  total, 

4*  The  productions  of  subjects  to  the  pictures  of  the  TAT  would 
seem  to  be  function  of  the  reactive  state  of  that  subject  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  pictures  themselves.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  themes,  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  var¬ 
ious  elements,  the  areas  of  positive  or  negative  cathexis,  that  is 
those  areas  which  have  elicited  a  large  number  of  responses  and  those 
which  show  omissions  or  rejections,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
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an  indication  of  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures  and  as  related  to 
the  specific  age  grouping. 

For  example,  P.  1  brings  forth  three  themes  of  almost  equal  value 
in  numerical  frequency;  Group  1  adds  a  fourth  which  is  significant  for 
that  group  alone.  On  P.  2,  the  total  group  shows  one  theme  of  primary 
significance  and  two  subsidiary  themes  of  equal  value  in  relation  to 
each  other  but  of  less  than  half  the  value  of  the  primary  theme. 

Group  1,  in  response  to  this  picture,  adds  two  further  significant 
themes,  so  that  for  the  total  group  there  are  only  three  themes  of 
significance  while  for  Group  1  there  are  five  themes  of  significance. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  theme  summaries  this  occurrence  is  seen  to 
be  a  result  of  the  younger  groupTs  greater  interest  in  and  concern  with 
the  immediate  farm  environment  as  compared  with  the  emphasis  upon  life 
away  from  the  farm  evidenced  in  the  productions  of  the  older  groups. 
Such  an  analysis  may  be  carried  out  from  picture  to  picture  in  relation 
to  the  total  and  the  individual  groups.  The  conclusions  with  respect 
to  significant  differences  between  the  groups  as  revealed  in  the 
actual  stories  are  discussed  under  that  heading  to  follow. 

5.  An  example  may  be  cited  to  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  significance  of  the  separate 
categories  as  well  as  the  theme  summaries.  In  relation  to  PJ3GF,,  the 
setting  is  mentioned  significantly  only  in  9  out  of  75  cases  while  on 
P.  5  the  setting  is  not  mentioned  in  only  12  of  the  cases.  The 
description  category  is  significant  on  P.  5  but  is  not  included  in  the 
balance  of  the  tabulations  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  mentioned  with 
enough  frequency  or  emphasis  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  setting  is  of  major  importance  in 
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some  cases  while  in  others  it  is  non-significant;  description  gives 
more  meaning  to  the  identification  in  some  cases  while  in  others  it 
is  unimportant.  Other  categories  may  likewise  be  evaluated  for  their 
relative  significance  and,  thus,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  the  picture  details  or  areas  which  are  of  primary  significance 

The  two  rejections  occurred  on  P.  11  yet  seven  themes  have  been 
tabulated  over  the  three  groups.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  categories 
are  significant  for  the  number  of  omissions  or  rejections.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  said  that  P.  11  is  anxiety-instigating  which  anxiety  when 
defended  against  results  in  rejection. 

Areas  of  cathexes  and  other  factors  which  have  outstanding  signif¬ 
icance  for  the  specific  group  have  been  covered  in  the  prose  account 
of  the  common  stories. 

The  above  examples  are  merely  suggestive  of  the  many  conclusions 
which  could  be  reached  from  correlation  and  functional  studies  of  the 
normative  data  provided  in  this  thesis  which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
product  itself — the  common  stories--and  not  with  functional  relationships. 

(5)  The  Common  Stories.  The  frequency  tables  were  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  story  elements  which  could  be  evaluated  for  their 
significance  with  respect  to  their  frequency  of  occurrence  and,  thus, 
provide  a  basis  on  which  to  formulate  the  common  stories.  Ch.  IX  of 
this  thesis  presents  those  common  stories. 

The  particular  level  of  significance  selected  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  number  of  common  stories  for  each  picture  and  in 
some  cases  additional  stories  significant  only  for  the  specific  group. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  common  story  depends  upon 
the  criterion  of  commonality  which  has  been  selected.  Such  _a  common 
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story  can  only  be  that  one  composed  of  the  theme  and  the  separate 
elements  which  appear  with  the  highest  numerical  frequency.  When  such 
frequencies  are  equal  in  value,  two  stories  may  be  said  to  have  equal 
significance. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  the  common 
stories: 

1.  By  referring  to  the  tabulated  theme  summaries,  individual 
categories  and  sub- categories,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  complete 
stories  in  their  full  dynamic  significance;  that  is  to  say,  stories 
expressing  need,  press,  cathexis  and  thema  in  that  there  are  identif¬ 
ications  of  heroes;  other  characters  or  events  as  press;  persons, 
objects  or  situations  as  cathexis  and  expressing  need;  and  a  general 
story  trend  as  the  thema. 

2.  A  number  of  common  stories,  varying  from  group  to  group  and 
from  picture  to  picture, may  be  formulated  at  the  10$  level  of  signif¬ 
icance, 

3.  ii  common  story  may  be  formulated  for  each  group  and  for  ea.ch 
picture  if  only  the  top  frequency  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
degree  of  commonality  of  such  _a  common  story  can  only  be  determined 
by  arbitrarily  imposing  another  level  of  significance  capable  of 
abstracting  only  the  top  level  of  occurrence.  As  indicated,  this 
thesis  is  concerned  with  the  TAT  pictures  and  their  common  stories: 
an  undefined  number  at  an  undefined  level  of  commonality. 

4.  The  great  variation  in  response  was  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  criterion  of 
normalcy  employe d^with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  an  even  more  re¬ 
fined  screening  instrument  would  be  of  value  in  achieving  a  higher 
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degree  of  commonality.  The  great  variation  in  shock  reaction,  total 
story  times  and  story  lengths,  vurying  from  constriction  to  lability, 
suggests  the  need  of  a  more  homogeneous  group.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  variety  and  a  large  number  of  responses  is  also  suggestive  of  a 
greater  degree  of  normalcy  within  the  group  in  that  plasticity  rather 
than  rigidity  allows  variety  rather  than  stereotypy.  In  order  to 
react  to  a  large  number  and  variety  of  details,  as  long  as  descrip¬ 
tiveness  is  not  overdone,  the  subjects  must  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  environment  and,  therefore,  must  have  achieved  a  more  adequate 
adjustment  than  subjects  who  are  not  so  productive.  Further,  since 
the  productiveness  of  the  TAT  depends  upon  the  free  play  of  the  imag¬ 
ination,  quantity  and  variety  of  productivity  would  suggest  a  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  repressive  activity  and,  therefore,  a  greater 
degree  of  normalcy.  And  yet,  in  a  group  of  this  kind,  the  variables 
other  than  those  of  age  and  mental  health,  commonly  thought  to  in¬ 
fluence  if  not  determine  the  emotional  response  to  such  stimuli  as 
the  TAT  pictures — educational,  social,  economic  and  cultural  factors- 
may  be  estimated  to  be  reasonably  well  equated  and,  therefore,  of 
little  significance  in  relation  to  this  great  variety  of  responsivity 
The  conclusion  is  reached,  as  was  the  case  in  relation  to  the  great 
variation  in  reaction  and  total  time,  and  story  length,  that  although 
the  group  is  comparatively  homogeneous,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
screen  the  subjects  still  further  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  un¬ 
controlled  anxiety  displayed. 
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5.  Closely  related  to  the  variation  in  response  is  the  fact  of 
the  obvious  differences  between  the  several  groups.  The  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  frequency  tables  pointed  out  certain  differences 
between  the  separate  groups  and  the  total  group  in  relation  both  to 
the  separate  categories  and  the  theme  summaries.  These  differences 
would  naturally  be  reflected  in  the  stories  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  those  frequency  tables.  Specific  differences  were  reported  in  the 
prose  account  of  the  common  stories.  Some  general  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  with,  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  groups  as 
they  are  displayed  in  the  common  stories  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 
These  differences  are  related  both  to  the  statements  or  the  degree  of 
emphasis  under  the  individual  categories  and  to  the  character  of  the 
stories  as  a  whole. 

In  general  it  is  found  that  the  younger  groups,  when  they  differ 
from  the  total  in  story  type,  tend  towards  narration  and  the  older 
group  towards  descriptiveness.  The  younger  group  is  more  realistic 
with  respect  to  story  level;  the  older  groups  add  elements  of  fantasy 
with  Group  111,  particularly,  emphasizing  symbolism.  Closely  related 
to  the  level  of  contact  as  displayed  in  the  story  type  is  the  level 
of  identification  with  story  characters.  When  naming  of  characters 
occurs  it  is  typically  found  in  the  younger  group  , suggesting  a  more 
intimate  relationship.  The  older  group  would  appear  to  evade  a  close 
identification  by  the  escape  into  descriptivene ss  which  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  story  type  chosen  by  this  group.  In  the  middle 
group  the  level  of  identification  varies:  some  naming  occurs  but 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  is  experienced  in  the  younger  group;  elements 
of  description  or  narration  are  added  to  explanation  with  less  defin- 
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ite  tendencies  than  are  displayed  by  the  other  groups. 

The  problems  of  the  younger  group  center  around  home  situations 
and  the  immediate  environment.  The  middle  group  identifies  with  female 
figures  as  career  girls  of  some  type  in  a  rather  more  sophisticated 
social  setting  than  do  either  of  the  other  groups.  Their  problems 
are  concerned  with  plans  for,  or  decisions  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  a  career;  or  problems  related  to  the  social  situation,  often  with 
a  moral  significance.  This  age  group  tends  to  limit  its  activities 
to  wonderment  about  situations  rather  than  taking  definite  action,, 

The  older  group  identifies  with  women  as  mothers  or  as  working  women. 
Such  heroes  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  home  situation  as  are  the 
heroes  of  the  younger  group.  The  chief  problem  of  the  older  group  is 
that  of  the  future  viewed  with  anxiety.  In  contrast  to  the  middle 
group  which  merely  winders  about  the  situation,  the  older  group  tends 
to  resolve  the  anxiety  by  taking  definite  steps  towards  betterment  of 
the  present  situation  or  by  working  out  some  plan  which  might  assure 
future  security.  Significant  also  with  this  group  is  the  use  of  sym¬ 
bolism  related  to  some  hope  that  the  problem  will  be  resolved  or  that 
the  future  will  be  brightened  in  some  magical  way.  Socially,  this 
older  group  more  characteristically  puts  itself  on  a  comparable  level 
with  the  male  figure,  reasoning  or  discussing  a  problem  rather  than 
placing  itself  in  a  subservient  position  and  rather  than  looking  to 
the  male  figure  for  comfort  or  advice  as  do  the  younger  groups. 

With  respect  to  mood,  the  hopefulness  of  the  older  group  together 
with  their  tendency  to  take  definite  action  to  bring  about  a  happier 
outcome .results  in  unhappy  moods  being  resolved  to  happy  ones  and 
diverts  unhappy  or  serious  situations  from  tragic  outcomes.  Compar¬ 
atively  more  tragedy,  and  tragedy  related  to  crime,  is  found  in  the 
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younger  group.  The  moods  of  the  stories  related  by  the  middle  group 
are  less  extreme  as  compared  to  those  of  both  the  younger  and  the 
older  group. 

The  most  outstanding  differences  are  displayed  by  both  the 
younger  and  the  older  group;  the  middle  group  is  well  placed  in  the 
mid-position,  tending  both  towards  the  younger  and  towards  the  older 
group  in  certain  areas.  This  group  does  show  outstanding  characterist¬ 
ics  such  as  the  concern  with  a  career,  the  social  situation  and  moral 
problems,  but  less  intensely  and  less  frequently  than  do  either  of  the 
other  groups.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  degree  of  difference 
shown  in  all  groups  varies  with  respect  to  the  particular  picture  and 
with  respect  to  the  separate  analysis  categories.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  differences  between  the 
groups  are  a  function  both  of  the  age  levels  and  of  the  particular 
picture  stimuli  to  which  the  subjects  at  such  age  levels  are  respond¬ 
ing* 
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CHAPTER  XI 

RE  COMMENDAT  IONS 

The  results  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
study  have  been  presented.  Recommendations  for  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  results  and  for  more  intensive  and  extensive 
work  are  included  in  this  final  chapter. 

Contiguous  to  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
chapter  are  the  suggestions  for  application  of  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  and  recommendations  for  further  study. 

Application  of  the  Results. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  the  survey  of  the  literature  that  there 
have  been  many  expressions  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  normative 
data  but  the  efforts  at  producing  such  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  may  be  said  that  this  study  has  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  norms  or  standards  for  the  normal  group.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  such  standards  might  be  directly  put  to  use: 

1.  A  rating  scale  is  provided  for  the  clinician.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  clinically  significant  material 
without  a  preliminary  and  complete  study  of  the  case.  In  this  pro¬ 
cedure  the  danger  is  evident  of  reading  significance  into  material 
which,  when  rated  against  responses  obtained  from  an  individual  of 
a  similar  mental  state,  may  have  no  particular  significance.  With 
standards  available  in  respect  to  the  normal  response,  the  productions 
of  the  individual  subject  may  be  evaluated  for  their  degree  of  norm¬ 
ality  or  abnormality,  and  unusual  or  bizarre  responses  identified  for 
more  intensive  investigation  of  their  clinical  significance. 
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2.  A  table  of  expectancies  is  provided  for  the  guidance  of  the 
beginning  student.  The  TAT  suffers  by  restriction  of  its  usability 
and  in  the  limitation  of  its  area  of  application  if  it  must  wait 

upon  the  acquiring  of  a  background  knowledge  from  long  years  of  exper¬ 
ience"1  .  The  teacher  of  psychometrics  and  applied  clinical  psychology 
is  likewise  benefited  by  the  availability  of  a  table  of  expectancies. 

If  he  can  give  no  adequate  description  of  the  type  of  responses  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  normal  subject,  he  is  unduly  hampered  and 
burdened  in  his  presentation  of  the  TAT.  The  data  here  presented  pro¬ 
vides  such  a  description. 

3.  Standards  are  provided  for  the  evaluation  of  judgments,  for 
the  selection  of  the  individualized  response  and  for  estimating  the 
degree  of  significance  of  responses,  all  of  which  are  of  value  in  the 
research  field.  With  respect  to  studies  of  reliability,  the  percept¬ 
ions  of  judges  may  be  evaluated  for  their  reliability;  the  individual¬ 
ized  response  may  be  quickly  selected  for  its  evaluation  against  the 
group  standards.  In  relation  to  studies  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  validity  of  the  measurements  made  by  the  TAT,  the  frequency 
tables  here  provided  may  serve  as  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  significance  of  individual  items,  or  elements. 

As  well  as  providing  material  of  immediate  practical  value  this, 
as  a  rudimentary  and  an  original  study,  is  designed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  further  research.  Administrative  procedures  and  analyses  schemata 
had  to  be  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  study.  That  having  been  done  and  the  basic  data  produced,  recommend¬ 
ations  ere  made  for  both  more  intensive  and  more  extensive  work  in  cert¬ 
ain  pertinent  areas. 
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Re  commend  at  ions. 

1.  The  Criterion  of  Normalcy.  A  more  valid  criterion  of  normal¬ 
cy  has  been  employed  in  this  study  than  is  usually  the  case  in  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  differentiate  the  disturbed  and  the  non- 
disturbed  ’* normal"*''.  However,  the  wide  range  of  reaction  and  total 
times,  the  great  variation  in  story  length,  and  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  stories  obtained,  would  suggest  that  a  more  intensive 
screening  of  the  subjects  in  respect  to  their  state  of  normalcy  might 
result  in  a  higher  degree  of  commonality  in  productivity. 

A  standardised  inventory  might  be  used  to  reveal  extreme  emot¬ 
ional  reactions  which,  seemingly,  are  not  always  felt  or  identified 

o 

in  physical  functioning  «  Such  reactions  are,  undoubtedly,  emotionally 
disturbing  but  not  to  the  extent  that  physiological  dysfunction  results. 
The  use  of  a  life  history  chart  (48,  pp. 121-23)  would  be  valuable  in 
revealing  unusual  and  traumatic  life  situations  which  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  and  found  to  have  a  continuing  emotional  effect. 

2,  The  Use  of  Greater  Numbers  in  the  Sample  Groups.  Similar 
studies  in  each  of  the  three  groups  with  at  least  two  or  three  times 
the  number  of  subjects  would  add  validity  to  the  percentages  adjudged 
common.  This  is  particularly  so  when  it  is  observed  that  significant 
differences  do  occur  between  the  various  age  groupings. 

5,  .^ge- group  Differences.  This  recommendation  has  been  partially 

covered  above  in  relation  to  the  recommendation  that  greater  numbers 
be  used.  It  is  further  recommended  that  tables  of  norms  be  set  up 

1.  Cf.  p. 157, supra. 

2.  Some  of  the  various  types  which  might  be  considered  are  (l)  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory;  (2)  the  Cornell  Index  or 
the  McFarlane  Psychosomatic  Inventory  with  respect  to  physiological 
dysfunction;  or  (3)  such  techniques  as  the  administration  of  a  group 
Rorschach  as  advocated  by  Ruth  Munroe,  "An  Experiment  in  Large  Scale 
Testing  by  a  Modification  of  the  Rorschach  Method",  J. Psychol.  13:229-63, 
1942. 
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for  each  age  group  against  which  to  evaluate  the  responses  of  the 
individual  in  the  specific  age  group.  When  there  are  significant 
differences  revealed  between  the  various  age  groups  a  judgment  with 
respect  to  a  response  of  a  fifteen-year  old  made  after  rating  against 
norms  which  include  responses  made  by  twenty-five  to  thirty-five-year 
old  subjects,  could  hardly  be  considered  a  valid  judgment. 

4.  Comparison  with  Deviant  and  Abnormal  Groups.  In  order  to 
further  validate  the  statements  of  the  normal  response,  these  should 
be  rated  against  responses  secured  from  the  known  neurotic  and  psych¬ 
otic  with  a  comparable  number  of  subjects  and  at  a  comparable  age 
level, 

5.  The  Stimulus  Value  of  the  Pictures.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  after  a  study  of  the  individual  pictures  and  an  inspection  of 
the  frequency  tables,  that  some  pictures  must  elicit  a  greater  number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  responses  than  do  others.  This  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  function  of  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures.  The 
pictures  and  their  responses  should  be  examined  with  respect  to 
omissions  and  rejections,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  responses, 
the  differences  between  the  various  age  groupings,  and  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  individual  categories. 

6.  Correlation  and  Functional  Studies.  Closely  related  to  the 
study  of  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  subject  reaction  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  age  groups,  the  differences  between  the  stimulus 
value  of  the  pictures,  and  the  significance  of  individual  categories. 
The  productions  are  a  function  of  both  the  reactive  state  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  of  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures. 
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7.  Validation  of  the  Theme  Summary,  The  theme  summary  has  been 
formulated  as  a  paraphrase  and  on  the  basis  of  the  separate  elements 
composing  the  statements  of  events  occurring  in  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  main  trend  has  been  determined  by  a  judgment  of 
the  time-period  given  the  greatest  emphasis.  Such  a  paraphrase  could 
be  validated  by  comparison  with  the  summary  analysis  of  the  tabul¬ 
ations  under  the  categories:  "Past" ,  ’’Present'*  and  ’’Future".  Further, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  order  of 
occurrence  of  the  sub -categories  and  the  theme  summary,  a  separate 
category  chart  could  be  used  for  each  theme  summary.  However,  with 

a  knowledge  of  the  stories  and  the  relationship  of  the  separate 
categories  to  the  theme,  the  validity  of  the  study  does  not  suffer 
in  this  respect. 

8.  The  Extension  of  the  Analysis  Schema.  The  aim  was  that  of 
an  analysis  schema  with  a  high  degree  of  objectivity.  However,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  f unctional-contentual  schema  set  upin  the  first 
instance^would  reveal  significant  data  with  respect  to  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  subject.  Such  data  when  correlated  with  the  contentual 
products,  would  add  validity  to  judgments  which  might  be  made  partic¬ 
ularly  in  relation  to  the  significance  of  reaction  and  total  times, 
story  length,  and  the  stimulus  value  of  the  pictures.  The  functional 
categories  would  include  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  organization 
and  the  literary  quality  of  the  production, 

9.  The  Interpretative  Significance.  Closely  related  to  the 
above  recommendation  for  an  extension  of  the  analysis  schema  is  the 
suggestion  that,  on  this  basis,  a  method  of  interpreting  TAT  product- 
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ions  might  be  evolved  which  would  minimize  the  subjective  and, 
therefore,  distortive  tendencies  commonly  encountered. 

10.  Comparisons  with  Responses  df  Males,  This  study  has  boen 
specifically  concerned  with  the  female  group.  However,  since  in 
clinical  practice  both  male  and  female  subjects  are  met,  it  is 
suggested  that  comparable  studies  be  undertaken  with  male  groups 
and  the  significant  similarities  or  differences  evaluated  on  those 
pictures  which  are  common  to  both  groups. 

11.  Comparisons  with  Subjects  of  Other  Age  Groupings  and  Status. 

This  study  has  been  limited  to  the  examination  of  unmarried  female 
subjects  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five  years.  The  test 
has  been  designed  for  application,  at  the  lower  limit,  to  children  of 
four  years  of  age,  and  has  no  defined  upper  limit.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  responses  of  the  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five-year  unmarried  age  group  and  those  to  be  obtained  from 
married  women  in  the  same  age  grouping.  It  is  further  -suggested  that 
the  study  be  extended  to  the  sixty-year  age  level  with  comparisons  to 
be  made  between  unmarried  and  married  females  in  the  age  groupings  to 
be  defined.  Such  normative  data  obtained  would,  of  course,  be  eval¬ 
uated  against  the  norms  already  available,  for  significant  similarities 
and  differences. 

With  these  recommendations  for  more  intensive  as  well  as  more- 
extensive  studies  of  the  stories  given  to  the  pictures  of  the  TAT, 
this  study  of  common  stories  as  told  by  normal,  unmarried  females 
ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five  years,  is  brought  to  a  close. 
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APPEND  IX 


Name: 

Address: 

Occupation: 

Education: 


(ii 

SUBJECT  DATA  SHEET 

Date : 

Age: 

Phone:  Res.: 

Bus. : 


Parental  History  (indicate  below  whether  separated,  divorced,  living  or  deceased, 

including  year  of  decease). 


Do  you  live  with  your  parents?: 

Occupation: . 

(Father’s) 

Brothers  (younger):  . 


Single 


Sisters: 


Religious  affiliation: 

Main  Interests: 


Married 


(Home  Address) 


(Mother's,  if  employed) 

(Older):  . . 

Single  Married 


Medical  History  (indicate  whether  you  are  at  present  under  treatment  or  whether 
you  have  during  the  past  5  years  received  treatment  or  have 
suffered  from  disturbances  of  the  following  bodily  functions): 

1.  Circulatory  (heart  palpitation,  "sweating”,  etc.): . 

2.  Gastro-intestinal  (stomach,  intestinal,  bladder,  etc.):. . . . . 

3.  Respiratory  (hay  fever,  asthma,  bronchitis,  etc.): . 

4.  Skin  (itching,  burning,  rash,  sensitivity,  etc.): . . . . 

5.  Glandular : . . . . . . . . 

6.  Menstrual  (pain,  irregularity,  etc.): . . . 

7.  Sleep  (is  it  adequate,  restful  or  disturbed?):.. . . 

8.  Nervous  system  (tension,  excitability,  fatigue,  ” breakdown”, etc. ) : . 


9. 


10 


Physical  handicaps  (disabilities): 
Health  summary  (good,  fair,  poor): 


f 


t 


( iii 


SUBJECT  CONTACT  SHEET 

Date : 

Name : .  Age : . 

Address: .  Phone. .  .Res, : 


Occupation: 


Bus. : 


Indicate  here  the  DAY'S  &  TIMES  nost  suitable  for  you  (this  includes 
EVENINGS  &  WEEKENDS) . 

DAYS:  TIMES: 


Indicate  here,  by  checking,  the  testing  location  you  prefer: 
HIGH  SCHOOL: . 

Y.W.C.A.: . . . 

PSYCHOLOGY  LAB. : . 


(Club  Name) 


: 


: 
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PIC TUBE  SELECTION 


Picture 

No. 


Participtn.  Theme  Freq. 
jo  10$  Level 


19 
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4 
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88 
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1 
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7 
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2/4 

17 
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2/5 

9 
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1/4 

14 
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10 

80 

3/3 

8 

79 
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15 

79 

2/3 

20 

79 

3/4 

2 

77 

1/3 

13 

77 

1/3 

18 

73 

2/3 

3 

72 

1/2 

6 

72 

-  1/4 

11 

71 

2/4 

16 

64 

2/4 

CONTACT  FILE  CARD 


(iv 


CONTACT  FILE  CARD  Croup: 


Name : 

Ase : 

Address: 

Phone .Res.: 

Occupation: 

Employer:  (or 

school  grade) 

Bus. : 

1st  Session: 

(Day)  (Date) 

Hour  (beg.  and  end) 

2nd  Session: 

r 

Contact: 

RECORDING  SHEET 


'7:00  Jones,  in.  1. 

15” 


5* 


8:00 
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